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THE GREAT FIRE IN CHICAGO. 


Tue most destructive fire which has ever visit- 
ed Chicago occurred in that city on the night of 
January 28. The loss to property is at least four 
times greater than that of the great fire of 1859, 
which broke out on Lake Street, just west of the 
river, and burned over four blocks. It also 
greatly exceeds in destructiveness the terrible 
Lake: Street fire of 1857, though happily unat- 
tended by the sickening loss of human life which 
rendered that conflagration memorable. Of this 
last most disastrous conflagration we give a 
sketch from the pencil of Mr. W. B. Barrp. 

The origin of the fire is not positively ascer- 


tained. A few minutes before seven o'clock in 
the evening three men were seen to emerge from 
the stairway leading to the floors above’the book- 
store of S. C. Grices & Co., and a few seconds 
afterward the building was discovered, from the 
volumes of smoke issuing from the windows and 
doors, to be on fire. It is evident that they have 
a model fire-department in Chicago, for it ap- 
pears that the steam fire-engines were on the spot 
before the slightest ray of flame had burst from 
the building. But the fire within had obtained 
such headway that it was impossible to subdue 
the flames before they had destroyed the building 
and extended to others adjoining. 

Every person who has visited Chicago has seen 


va 


and admired ‘* Burch’s Building” on the corner 
of Lake Street and Wabash Avenue, giving, as 
it did, evidence not only of the architectural taste 
but the prosperity of the city, which only forty 
years ago was a wilderness well-nigh inapproach- 
able. ‘* Burch’s Building” was a five-story iron- 
front business block, and its beauty and strength 
rendered it an ornament to the city. The fire 
of January 28 reduced it to a mass of ruins. 
Within an hour after it had begun a fierce gale 
of wind from the west had driven the fire entirely 
through the building to Wabash Avenue, and 
within another hour the Wabash Avenue front 
was also destroyed. 

While the fire was at its height in the Burch 
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Building a flake of fire descended into an area of 
No. 20, on the north side of Lake Street, between 
Wabash and Michigan avennes, and coming in 
contact with a stock of dry-goods, another con- 
flagration was almost instantly in full blast. The 
fire speedily communicated with the highly com- 
bustible contents of Burnuams & Vay ScHAAck’s 
wholesale drug-store, adjoining on the east, and, 
notwithstanding the desperate efforts of the fire- 
men, the flames reached across the alley, and 
within an hour another five-story marble-front 
block, extending east to Michigan Avenue, was 
in ruins, as was also an adjacent building to the 
north, on Michigan Avenue. 

But for the fact that a recent snow-storm had 
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rendered the roofs of buildings fire-proof, the 
conflagration would have been much more 
strous. Such contingous showers of spatks and 
mvriads of flaming torches were never before seen 
d:iving through the air, The adjoining streets 
were aglow with living coals of fire that rained 
down to the terror of over-coats and furs, while 
out orer the lake, as far as the eye could reach, 
could be traced the flight of the fiery shower. 
‘The tqygiigoss by this fire will rexeh $2,000,000. 


TO A YOUNG WIDOW. 


Tiere is a young widow, bewitching and fair, 

Who lives in a mansion that foolis on the Square. 

I pass by her window whenever I dare— 

The policemen already suspiciously stare 

With a scowl that says plainly, “ You'd better take care ["— 
While glancing to see if my charmer is there. 

But whether she wishes my feelings to spare, 

Or has gone to the country to visit here m/ré, 

Or has taken a journey to see something rare, 

Or has gone down to Richmond—Oh Southerns beware 
Of her soft, winning eyes and her rich, glossy hair! 
And her figure so graceful, like lilies that bear 

The dew gems of morning. And then to compare 
The tones of her voice to the birds of the air, 

Were to flatter the birds) Well, I freely declare, 

All the rest of her sex for her sake I forswear, 
Though it lead to misfortune and end in despair, 

Like the moth who is blinded at night by the glare 
Of the candle till lost m the dazzling flare— 

Yet whatever man may do, that thing will I dare, 

To be near that young widow who lives by the Square. 


think of it. 
and journal in this country is to moderate not 


of Irishmen domiciled in the 


authority. If he be sfill a subject, he is wholly 
a subject. If fie be wholly a subject, he is every 
where in the world entitled to the protection and 
supervision of his Government, and every where 
his offenses against it are of the same relative 
character. The Zimes sees this, and owns that 
if all persons born in the United Kingdom owe 
a life-long allegiance to Her Majesty, they have 
an equal title to her protection, and that, conse- 
quently, she is bound to ovér tlie interests 
nited States. It 
confesses that this is not supposable. But how 
does it avoid the other conclusion, that if Her 
Majesty is not bound to protect him they are no 
longer her'sabjects? This is the inevitable re- 
sult of its doctrine, and it hobbles out of the 
dilemma by declaring that England has no dé- 
sire or occasion to punish American Fenians, 
and no power of punishing them until they ar- 
rive within the kingdom. 

The New York World has a highcockalorum 
dispatch from Washington that Great Britain 
must accept Mr. Jonyson’s “‘ ultimatum,” or 
war will be declared by the United States. 
There will be no war between the United States 
and England until the best and wisest men in 
both countries have exhausted every honorable 
and practicable method of settling all differences 
between them. Our situation admonishes us 
not to covet # foreign war at this time: theit- 
uation of England imperatively forbids her to 
The duty of every faithful citizen 
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exist. The tone of the letters of ‘‘ Historicus”’ 
upon this subject to the London Zimes, for in- 


=== | stahce, is much nobler and more humane than 


NATIVE AND NATURALIZED 
CITIZENS. 
HE most prominent topic of public interest 
since the introduction of the new recon- 
struction law is the bill for the protection of 
naturalized citizens reported by Mr. Banks 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It 
was the subject of a very pointed speech from 
Mr. Wursox, of Iowa, Chairman of the Judicia- 
ry Committee, in which he declared that he 
wished the United States to lay down the rule 
that naturalization is equivalent to birth in the 
country. Bat, as he plainly shows, if this be 
the object of the Committee it is not reached 
Ly the bill; for the first section, after announ- 
cing that all naturalized citizens shall be equal- 
ly protected with natives during their sojourn 
in foreign states, proceeds te authorize the 
President to use all the power of the Govern- 
ment to secure the recognition by other coun- 
tries of the principles of public law in the mat- 
ter of naturalization which have been always 
maintained by the United States. The word 
‘‘ maintained,” however, was wisely stricken 
out inthe House by the Chairman and “‘assert- 
ed” substituted. 

The truth is, that we have “ maintained” no 
principle whatever upon the subject. The Ja- 
diciary has been always inclined to follow the 
rule of the English Common Law. If a nat- 
uralized citizen returns to his native country, 
the United States have not protected him 
against claims due as a foreign subject before 
lis naturalization here. We have before quot- 
ed Mr. Wueaton’s reply when Minister in Ber- 
lin to a Prussian naturalized in the United States 
and who went to Prussia upon business, to pro- 
tect him from the Prussian claim of military 
service. Mr. Wxeaton told him that if he had 
staid in the United States or had gone to any 
country but Prussia he would have been pro- 
tected; but when he returned to Prussia *‘ your 
native domicile and national character revert.” 
This was in 1840; but as late as 1853 Mr. 
Everett, Secretary of State, took the same 
ground in writing to Mr. Barware, Minister 
to Prussia. Mr. Wepster held the same view. 
Mr. Cass, Secretary of State in 1859, confined 
the foreign jurisdiction over the naturalized 
citizen to the case of actual desertion or escape 
from the country after having been regularly 
drafted into the army by the Government. 
‘There is no principle involved in this conduct 
of our Government except that a foreign Gov- 


uralized citizen. 

‘Lhe second section of the new bill provides 
‘at if ‘any maturalized citizen shall be arrestc:! 
in a foreign state without charge of crime, and 
lis release wpreasonably delayed, the President 
may arrest apd detain any subject of that state 
vho may be found among us. The absurdity 
of this provision will doubtless occasion its 
wnodification, But why report absurd provi- 
bions at all? | 

‘The London Times, in discussing the subject, 
is very far from agreeing with Mr. Wixsox, of 
lowa. “The only doubt,” it says, is not whether 
the natural-born subject, although naturalized,| 
elsewhere, may be treated as a subject upon 
his return to the native soil, but whether, hav- 
ing changed his country and renounced his al- 
legiunce, he ought not “to be placed on the | 
same footing with foreigners as regards his | 
proccedings upon a foreign soil.” This is evi- | 
denily illogical, for if there can be no alienation | 
of allegiance by expatriation, the subject con- 
spiring in America is exactly as guilty as if in | 
England, and shonld be seized whenever he | 
comes \ithin reac’ of the grasp of the Engii-l 


| vas urged, was one of expediency, and nothing 7 


that of most of the orators and journals who 
discuss it upon our side, 
such consistency in our maintenance of our 
assertions upon this subject hitherto that we 
can now take a supercilious tone. 
Britain has never logically maintained her po- 
sition of perpetual allegiance, neither have we 
insisted upon our supposed principle of the ab- 
solute right of expatriation, and there is hardly 
a supposable calamity to civilization greater 
than that of a war between the United States 
and England to settle this or any other differ- 
ence. 


Indeed there is not 


If Great 


CITIES IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL 


CONVENTION. 
Artes «long and most earnest debate the | 


Constitutional Convention of New York has 
disposed of the question of City Government— 


and substantially as we had wished. The State 
still retains its right, by its immediate authori- 
ty, to keep the peace ofthe great city. The ex- 
traordinary propositien of the Majority Report, 
that the Mayor should be elected for three ycars, 
with the right of appointing and removing the 
heads of all departments, and that the Legisla- 
ture should be forbidden to create new districts, 
for any purpose whatever, was rejected. The 
article as adopted provides for the election of a 
Mayor, who is to see that the duties of the va- 
rious city officers are faithfully performed, and 
who shal] have access to all their books and 
papers. He shall have power to remove such 
city officers for violation or neglect of duty, 
whether elected or appointed, ‘‘ but only with 
reasonable notice, a copy of charges, and an op- 
portunity to be heard in defense.” The rest 
of the article, which is very short, is mainly the 
provision of the present Constitution. 

The debate was as interesting as it was ani- 
mated, and the question became somewhat a 
party division, although a very few sincere Re- 
publicans felt it to be their duty to vote with 
the Democrats. The Majority Report, which 
was a scheme virtually to separate the city of 
New York from the State, was supported 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Ina Har- 
nis, Mr. Atvonp, Mr. Enastus Brooxs, Mr. A. 
D. LAwnenca, Mr. Scnumacher, Mr. Datr, 
Mr. Verrtaxox, Mr. Comsrocn, Mr. 
sox, and Mr. Gross. It was opposed by Mr. 
Martm J. Towxsenp, Mr. J. M. Francis, Mr. 
Surrn, Mr. Haxp, Mr. Goutp, Mr. Larnam, 
Mr. Stratton, Mr. Opprax, Mr. Horcuixs, 
and Mr. Curtm. The general argument of 
those who supported the Report was that the 
city of New York has the same right to local 
self-government with every other similar divi- 
sion of the State; that although the city is taxed 
for police and other purposes the State disposes 
of the money; that the State care is expensive 
and intolerable, and will throw out of power in 
the State the party under whose auspices the. 
present system of State care was introduced, 

The argument of the opponents of the Re + 
port was, that a city is but a State organizafion 
for a specific purpose ; ghat the power delegated 
to the city by the State must be regulated by 
reason and experience; that the exceptional 
character of the city of New York requires the 
system of police, for instance, which will best 
subserve the common welfare of the Sgate ; that 
the Mayor was appointed by ontil 
about 1880; that after 
years’ experience the ity, 
party, asked for a change, and 


| to that request and from a profound ailinwh t 


of the necessity of the case the pdlieg Wi 
tablished by the State. The whole subj 


ent thin for tle Sthte fo 


could be more fpéxpedien 

tie fts hadds. ‘The expetised Of the présent sys- 
tem of State cafe, it Was céntenfled, are not 
extravagant, and ‘the figures and statistics:were 
produced in proof, Every Fire Insurance Com- 
pany bat four asks for the retention of the pres- 
ent fire system ; every Life Insurance Company 
for that of the Health Board. As,for’ party 
aseendency, it must take its cliante. No man 
who is sincefely a Republican, it was’ said, 
would be'willitg to buy the victory of his party 
at the price of putting the protection of the 
property and of the most defenseless inhabitants 
of the city into the hands of a police appoiited 
by a Mayor elected by the grog-shops. ? 

There was one remarkable argument urged 
by the Chairman of the Committee in support 
of his article. It was, that if the citizens of New 
York will not take the trouble to have a good 
city government, they must suffer the conse- 
quences, With the facts before him, can any 
man seriously suppose that a majority of the 
municipal voters would elect officers who would 
fairly discharge the first duty of good govern- 
ment, that of eqnal personal protection? Does 
the Chairman suppose that under his system 
there are not districts in the city in which no 
vote could be polled distasteful to the majority 
of voters there? His system, as Mr. Henry C. 
Morpny of Brooklyn truly said in his Minority 
Report, would make the Mayor an autocrat who 
would name his successor. 

With this article and that on State Prisons 
the most important subjects before the Conven- 
tion are disposed of. When the question upon 
striking out the section of the Report which 
forbade the Legislature to interfere in the city 
by any commission whatever was about to be 
decided, Mr. Daty repeated what Mr. Ver- 
PLANCK and Mr. Gross had already declared, 
that unless it were adopted the Constitution 
would receive the solid opposition of the Demo- 
cratic vote of New York and Brooklyn. But 
the Convention seemed to be of opinion that 
its duty was to consider the general welfare of 
the State, and the section was stricken out. 

The whole subject now rests with the people 
of the State in the Legislature. If they choose 
to repeal the laws which establish the present 
Police, Fire, Health, and Central Park Boards, 
they will do so, The Convention declined to 


repeal those laws in the new Constitution; and” 


it also declined to insert in that instrument a 
complete system of city government. Its ac- 
tion in the matter seems to us to be so just and 
wise that we are very sare it will be approved 
by intelligent citizens every where in the State. 


THE VOLUME OF THE CIRCULA- 
TION. 


Tne question is under discussion in 
and in all financial circles, what will be the ef- 
fect on the price of commodities of ‘increasing 
or diminishing the quantity of paper-money ? 
Will prices rise or fall in the sme proportion ? 
A contemporary assails the theory that they 
thus rise or fall, on the ground that the price of 
gold, which between 1862 and 1667 fixétuated 
violently, did not at any time Corréapond with 
the quantity of paper-money in exiepence. Gold 
was 250 on the 30th June, 1864, and was only 
144 on the Ist October, 1865, although at the 
latter period the quantity of paper was much 
larger. It will at once be discovered, from hese 
dates, that between the two periods the surren- 
der of General Laz occurred. When gold was 
at 250 the country was depressed by the con- 
dition of belligerent affairs, and when it was at 
144 the war had been ended dnd confidence in 
our debt and currency had been restored. It 
may safely be assumed that the price of ‘gold, 
which reached 285, measured by greenbacks, 
was due more to other causes than to the quan- 
tity of the latter. i 

Joux Apams furnished to the Count pz Ver- 
Genyes, in 1780, some of the prices then charged 
for articles in Massachusetts in the Continental 
**Salt, which costs 


ia, which stimulated the most active in- 
dustry in the production of those metals. 


‘of gold and silver in California and | 


EBRUARY 


The utifform ‘testimony of 
— of ecli sim e 
prior to is ‘of AMerica, and 
the contrary, in the centity following 
that event, they had quadrepled,“*keeping pace 
with the production of gold and silver, The 
isolation of Eurepe at that time from the popu- 
Mations and ‘trade of the Eastern World, with its 
exclusive reliance on a metallic currency, and 
its tolerably.steady progress in industry, afford- 
ed an excellent opportunity for ascertaining 
with much precision the effect on prices of an 
increase Of the precious ‘Metals. All other 
things being equal;like results would now be 
produced from the same policy, but the excep- 
tions to any general rule On this sabject, which 
in our day must be taken ffito view, are very 
numerous, and especially so far as the rule con- 
cerns paper-money in the United States. 

Money travels faster than ever before, and 
we have becn told that a nimble sixpence is 
better than a slow shilling. That less money 
is required to do the same work than hitherto 
is due to the creation of railroads, to the tele- 
graph, to the substitution of one issuer of un- 
doubted credit for many not so, to the colléc- 
tion of money in banks, to the use of checks 
and drafts instead of bank bills, and to cledr- 
ing-houses. The substitution of machinery for 
manual labor in nearly all the varied forms of 
our industry increases the mass of products, 
and so lowers the price that it becomes difficult 
to say how much of that price is due to facili- 
ties of production, and how mach to the quan- 
tity of money in use. It was supposed hy 
many up to the very time of gathering our late 
crops that every production of agriculture would 
be cheap; but it is found that, although we 
usually carried over from fifty to sixty million 
dollars’ worth of grain, the quantity held in the 
whole Union up to the new barvest did not ex- 
ceed ten millions of dollars in ‘value, and that 
the consumption of the netv crop was com- 
menced universally as soon as gathered, and 
particularly in the South, which was suffering 
from famine. Unhtil we carry over the usnal 
surplus, and have in addition a good crop, the 
country will buy sparingly, and leave the ques- 
tion in doubt to many, how much of the depre- 
ciation in goods is due to Wat abstinence, and 
how much to the condition of the currency. 

Then again, the paper currency was carried 
to an unusual height by the extrenre nécessitijes 
of the war—gold having been expelled as tlie 
fruit of the preceding system—and people are 
at a.légs to know what policy will be pursued 
‘et Washiligton—wheither to expand with the 
‘probability of repudiation; to contract, with 
the fear of ruin to debtors, if violent; or 
stand still in masterly tijagtivify, With the ddb- 
ger to those in power whith ‘drises from Havin 
no decisive poliey. Balancés consequently 
hoarded by timid capitalists, and ‘prices fall, 
notwithstanding the great abundance of money. 
‘The utiiversal fear of contraction indulged ja 
‘by ‘the debtor class is preof of their conviction 

diminishing the quantity of money affects 
injuriously their means of payment. 

The experience of the world since the estab- 
‘lishiient of the Bank of © in 1694, is 
more confusing on the question discussed, inas- 
much as by the introduction of -paper- money 
commerce, itistead of being a direct 
of equivalents—for euch was the case when go): 
and silver were paid for other productions of |a- 
bor—became, in fact, an exchange of what was 
valuable in itself, for a promise to’pay its equiv- 
alent. ‘The question always rises, what value 
‘fs there in the promise? ‘How and whien wil! 
it be fulfilled? Jacon, in his valuable work on 

is mietals, ‘informs us that the multi- 
of these promises in the shape of paper, 
under the authority of all commercial 
powers, had produted the effect—this was be- 
fore the discovery of gold and silver in Califor- 
nia and Australia—of stopping or greatly re- 
G@ucitig production in the chief niines of the 
World, so that the gap was daily growing wider 
that existed between the increasing promises to 
pay gold and silver and the diminishing means 
of performance. The certainty of failure, soon- 
er or later, results always from that condition of 
affairs, and of itself causes an addition to the 
price of commodities, which is further augment- 
ed by idcreasing the quantity of'sach money. 

Bat making allowarice for the effeet of these 
and other like exceptions, and the rule mus‘ 
undoubtedly prevail that prices fall or rise in 
the proportion in which money is diminished or 
incréased. 
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“NEW DOMINION” BITTERS. 
Tite present prospects for a firm establish- 
ment Of tlie Canadian Confederation upon a 
permanent foundation are any thing but encour- 
; The tone of the speeches and newspa- 
er comments on both sides of the Atlantic 
sliow that its ultimate failare is regarded as 
quite within the limits of possibility. Even 
thoése who were the most earnest and sanguine 
'“prometers of the Union are tow disheartened 
and perplexed By the difficnities that attend 
the experimental working of their ponderous 
machine. The policy thus far pursued by the 
Government has not tended to harmonize the 
discordant clements. The benefits and bur- 
, dens of Confederation are unequally distribut- 
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little in Europe, and used to be sold for a shil- 
lirig a bushel, is $40 2 bushel, and in some of 
the other States $200 at times. Linens, which 
ee cost two livres a yard in France, $40. a yard.” 
In the same year $600 and $1000 were offered 
for one dollar in'silver. ‘The Confederate cur- 
rency sank to nothing after the surrender of 
General Lup. 
In order to ascertain clearly the effect on the 
| price of Commodities of the abundance or sar- 
. | city of paper-money, the question should be 
considered in relation to money not issued in 
war. In that case a experience may be 
years before the discovery of Americ an 
ef other productions. In the century after the 
& discovery of America the quantity Of gold and 
quadrupled what wis in ci . Thisperi- 
a ye aes succeeded by one of inactivity until the 
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ed. = 
than before, and the ascerbity of political par- 
tisanship has become the more embittered, 

Under these prognostics of continued disor- 
der the territorial expansion of the new realm 
has not been rapid. The only progress thus 
far made is the securing a vote of Vancouver's 
Island favorable to joining the Confederation 
(which goes as far toward a consolidation of 
British America as the annexation of the rock 
of Gibraltar mightdo). As regards those prov- 
inces which have thus far stood aloof from the 
‘new nationality” the most powerful arguments 
have failed to induce them to enter-the union ; 
while as respects the victimized i of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the subtlest 
logic can not convince them that their condition 
has been improved by the closer connection 
with Canada, Seven months of patient wait- 
ing have been barren of those extraordinary 
advantages which were promised to these un- 
willing partners in the magnificent-sobeme. 

Taken as a unit the Confederation has lost 
ground, Its business has suffered, its reve- 
nues have diminished, and its expenses. have 
increased, Labor is a drug, wages are re- 
duced, poverty pinches, and emigration 4s de- 
populating large districts. Respecting Canada 
herself-¢that is, the present Provinces of Onta- 
rio and\Quebec) she derives from the Union the 
unquestionable advantage of the assistance of 
the Lower Provinces in paying her enormous 
debts. Her manufactures enter into success- 
ful competition with those of the Lower Prov- 
inces, and she not.only compels her neighbors 
to pur¢hase her manufactures, but her flour ° 
also. She grabs all their surplus revenue 
through the central office at the seat of gov- 
ernment, and reaps the benefit of the disburse- 
ment of the public moneys for salaries and the 
expenses Of the.general government at Ottawa. 
Politically -Ganada has gained nothing, for the 
strife between (panties representing the double 
nationality of its people still continues; only 
the questions in dispute have taken new shape— 
and perhaps the more objectionable one of an- 
nexation to the United States. 

But the discord that most threatens to break 
up the itaperfectly-formed union has its seat 
in the Lower Provinces. One of these (New 
Lrunswick) entered ‘into the alliance against 
her firm eonvictions and after reconsideration 
of a negative vote, Nova Scotia was dragged 
in by foree, ‘The eompulsory change in the 
circumstances of these two provinets is well 
calculated to excite diseontent, rebellion, and 
threatened secession. For many yédrs they 


had enjoyed a remarkable degree of prosperity | 


and exemption from the financial burdens of 
other peoples—secure in their chartered rights, 
enjoying an elective franchise and a responsi- 
ble government as beneficent as those of the 
adjoining Republic. Free from debt and tax- 
ation, with their own Custom-houses and their 
low tariffs, applying themselves with thrift and 
enterprise to the development of their exhaust- 
less resources and ghe establishment of internal 
steam commanication, they had gradually ac- 
quired a wealth and condition of ease that made 
them enviable. Sinee 1858 their internal im- 
provements equaled in cost and usefulness 
those of the entire previous half centary. Rail- 
roads and steamers connected all the provinces, 
and extended to’the United States, so as to fa- 
cilitate commercial intercourse in every possi- 
ble way. Consequently, Yankee capital poured 
in abundantly, and was so largely invested in 
mining and manufactures that it threatened soon 
to control these important interests. Americans 
were foremost ina@@mme@st every enterprise. The 
prospect was 

The repeal of the/Reciprecity Treaty inflict- 
ed serious injury, aniberueh@danany 
ventares in the bad. ‘What injury that-mens- 
ure failed to infliet Confederation has accom- 
plished, The eeal product of Nova Seotia has 


tallen off two-thirds sinee 1866; the gold min- | 


ing interest is almost ate dead stand; ship- 
building fs very dull, and.general industry is par- | 
alyzed; workmenaredem nding higher wages; 
starving fishermenare appealing to the Govern- 
ment for relief; money is tighter chan it ever 
was before; real estate is inactive, and com- 
merce languishes. -Quly afew weeks ago, four 
lines of steamers running from Halifax to for- 
eign ports were temporarily suspended for lack 
of support. Besides, an obnoxious postal bill 
is soon to go into effect, and a 15 per gent. 
tariff on the necessaries of life. Knowleiige is 
to be severely'taxed; there is to be a taxon 
newspapers, a 15 pereent. duty on printing pa- 
per, and a 15 per cent. duty on types! Is it 
strange that the Bluenoses kick under such un- 
familiar burdens? or will it be queer if they 
should incline to weigh their loyalty on the 
scale of high tariffs? 

Bad as the prospect was in the commence- 
ment, the provincials were disposed to give 
Confederation a fair trial, but now that all 
their predictions of evil are-more than realized, 
it is no wonder that they become restive and 
threatening, or that they are emigrating to the 
United States to an extent so alarming as to 
command the attention of Parliament. The 
fact is, the feelings of our neighbors are now 
worked up to that pitch of excitement that, 
were it not for the existence of our enormous. 


Local interests lash more vehemently |. 


taxes and oppressive tariffs, they would serious- 


have been criminal twelve months ago. 
obvious that, if we have amy covetous leaning 
toward the rich territory of our neighbors, 
long stride migbt be made teward its acquisi- 
tion by reducing our burtlens, as our 
financiers propose, If St, 
alien population, cast but 22 votes 
nexation to the United States, how unanimous 
would be the choice of our neighbors, whose 
sons come to us, unbidden, at the rate of sev- 
eral thousand every year! The integrity of the 
**New Dominion” just now rests upon a doubt- 
ful foundation. 


THE EXPENSE OF THE CITY 
SCHOOLS. 

Tue Citizens’ Association, through its Pres- 
ident, Mr. Peter Cooper, has published a let- 
ter to Mr. Rice, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, calling his attention to the amount 
of money spent for schools in the city of New 
York, and to the number of scholars actually at- 
tending. -Mr. Cooper truly says that, as the 
public schools ‘*‘ must be maintained at all haz- 
ards and at whatever cost,” the expense must 
be carefully watched. The law allots $10 for 
each pupil who actually attends and is taught 
for a certain time during the year, In 1862 
the average attendance was 74,000, and the ex- 
pense was $1,413,068. In 1867 the average 
attendance was 90,000, and the expense was 
$2,939,348—nearly three millions of dollars, 
The letter asks the Superintendent to recom- 
mend that the Governor appoint Commission- 
ers to examine the subject, and report upon the 
measures necessary to perfect the system of 
common schools in the,eity of New York. 

This will probably be cited as another at- 
tempt to commission the city. But last year, 
when there was a proposition before the Lezis- 
lature to appoint a School Commission, it was 
rejected after a fuli consideration of the subject, 
from which it appeared that the schools were 
admirable and their general management ex- 
elient. The Rev. Jamus Praser, the English 
‘Commissioner to examine our public school sys- 
‘tem, praises the city schools most highly in his 
Report, anda committee of the Boston Board 
concetied that in many important points the 
New York schools were even superior to those 
of Boston. It-is plain, in this case at least, 
that when it is shown that there is no need of 
divect State care it is not authorized ; and the 
fact is a vindication of the wisdom of the Legjs- 
lature as well as of the excellence of the schools. 

It is undoubtedly true, as is often alleged in 
letters to the Zribune, that the schools are over- 
crowded, The city Superintendent and his as- 
sistants constantly mention and deplore the fact. 
But the Board of Education contend that school- 
houses are built as fast as the means can be col- 
lected ; and with the present school-tax of a 
mill and a quarter, they feel that the school ex- 
pense is about as high as public opinion will 
probably warrant. But it is surely a proper 
subject of inquiry why nearly three millions of 
dollars do not furnish as many school-houses 
and as much instruction as are required by the 
number of actual pupils, If the investigation 
should show that the money is not wasted, then 
it would furnish the most powerful argument 
for raising more money to supply the necessary 
accommodation. Mr. Coorzr says, in his letter : 
** The large outlay for public instruction in this 
city is not justified by the number of pupils 
taught nor by the accommodations afforded to 
the children.” If this is a mistake, nobody is 
so much interested as the members of the Board 
of Edueation to correct it; and speaking from 
the character of the President ef the Board, 


make.a mass of splinte:s which would enter the 
person in all directions. His idea of a stove 
would do well if applied under the centre of the 
car with heating apparatus, etc. A stove can 


‘| met be-seoured any better than the seats. 


They 
will break. away with the concussion. I have 
seen it on several occasions, Was in a passen- 
ger car when all the seats were torn away. No 
ne was badly hurt; the car ahead had wooden 
seats (second - class), agd several were killed. 
Qne child had a splinter driven in its head back 
of the ear. Cast-iron for stoves is better than 
wrought-iron, as it will not burn out so quickly 
or warp so easily.. An apparatus of the base- 
burning style, anthracite eval, with hot-air grates 
in each seat, would do gafely, as the hard coal 
rarely sets fire. Yours, etc. 

A Crvit 


A PUBLIC EXPOSURE. 
Editor Harper's Weekly : 

You are so evidently the friend of the traveler, 
Sir, that I beg leave to use your columns to ex- 
pose one man whom I think should be noticed. 
I wish to expose him to the admiration and es- 
teem of the public in general, especially all those 
who journey by rail, and whose avocations eom- 


pel themr to ride upon it. Mr. Groror A. Mer-- 


RILL, Superintendent of the Ratland, Burlington, 
and Vermont Valley Railroad, has issued the sub- 


be bat that will be 
This is printed in large type, so that 
rides may read. What is the result? 
and polite attention to every want. If you 
one of the conductors a question he 
throw the answer at you over his shoulder as he 
moves on, but replies succinctly and intelligibly. 
The brakemen are also civil, and I will warrant 
there are not many trunks thrown end over end 
on the road, in view of the notice alluded to. 
What innovations! What alarming precedents! 
The next train that sweeps from the north will al- 
low half an hour for dinner, and gentlemen may 


cry peas, peas! with the certainty of getting and ; 


eating them. 


POPULAR CRIES AND THEIR 
EFFECT. 

Mr. than whom there 
is not a shrewder man in Europe, invented an 
admirable cry in his novel ‘‘Coningsby.” It was 
‘*OQur young Queen and our old institutions.” 
Tt did not mean any thing in i 
Victoria could no more help 


is all that is wanted inacry. Had Mr. Disraeli 
‘* stumped” the county of Bucks with that cry he 
might have achieved a tri at High Wycombe, 
Daniel 
better 


(a most in its time) **Our young 
Queen our institutions.” It is errone- 
ously supposed that the downfall of the 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
So numerous have vulgar, sensational 
and ilimstrated journals become in New York 
the Legislature of the State has been comeidering 
Wisconsin 
H. Bates, an ex-sergeant of « 
meut in the late war, has 
and Stri 


Vicksburg to amington "Whe 
Cc 

and peaceful 
are just now Interested in the confes- 


sien of a murderer, named 
be has kitled three men and 
for po other than a 


na, aud ov- 
bama, my) es notice that the constitu and or- 
dinances of those States will be binding on courts and 
entirely. 

The South Carelina Convention has proposed to 
divide the State lands into small farms to be sold to 
farmers. 
Georgia is about to ask Con for a loan of $90,- 

000 to the im nters South Carolina 
is more modest, and talks of one or two millions only. 


Tue British army under Napier had to 
of Abyssinia, bat had not enemy 


The qrention of Vesnvius is not the only volcanic 
The old Bourbon 


action dreaded at Naples. party of 
ing there. 
bas been in this coun- 


try la 

tely mg at the strength of the land and 
studying the humor of the e, strongly urges En- 
gland to settle the as best she can 
and Mr. r Gibson, a leading member of Partia- 
ment, sa mast be preserved at all costa. He 
intimates that all differences between the two govern- 
ments onght to be settled now, as tra- 


in a singular naval expedition. A 
mtn for arama River, for what 
pesmass fs unknown and to conceive. 

oped that it is to make peace between 


and 


and in every feature of his 
to a ruler’s safety in the 
failed 


sell St. a 
gued the treaty which trans- 


are three kinds of avalanches. 


H 


i 
mass, carrying all before it, 
silently, swiftly, and surely. It one of these 
which, in 1749, involved the whole village of 
Rueras, in the Grisons, covered it in, and moved 


a 


are awful enough ; bat they are formed on lower 


a driver's whip, may not 
make such aencussion of the light atmosphere 


} as vo bring the enemy upon him unawares. 


DISTRESS AMONG THE POOR. 
Tr is hardly viecessary, we ‘to-say to 
poor people of our great cities hasvbeen, and 
still; unusually great this winter. 
are glad to know, however, that the efforts which 
have been made to relieve the poor have-been in 
due proportion to the increased destitution. An 


parents may.go to work and save sufficient to 
support themselves. The plan.of rélief is, when 
fuel is required, to send a.qeerter of a ton at the 


of the statement made therein, and after its trath 
has-been verified by a visit to their houses. Those 
who need money, if worthy, receive a dollar, and 
are desired te call again in two weeks. This, of 
course, is only a temporary relief. _ 


= 
ly and enthusiastically entertain the project of | FOREIGN NEWS. 
annexation—the mere whisper of which would 
| 
| 
y. 
to take under the American Success in 
seems to be 
the te which he hae been besi 
on 
| President. Prado has sines fed ts 
| 
| rs it, if we want to take i | 
Prince Humbert of Italy, eldest son of Victor Eman- 
army, 
joined notice, and it is posted in the cars of his Mis whe 
NOTICE. States whess bo ages @ anh 
Baggagemen on the trains, freight as well as pas | German dine 
senger, are expected and by the ite in tals way, bat threatened 
| give every facility to revelers by information and | sna the pensions were not voted, 
by sore Any departare from civility of conduc and Osaka and Hiogo, two porta of Japan, were thrown 
dor them fr its service, and they will be | 
THE AVALANCHE. 
| We publish .on page 200 an illustration repre- 
ing the awful peril that attends traveling in 
of the Grisons and the Alpine . 
the snow has accumulated on the 
The 
Yours truly, 
A 
a clammy 
| to move and form into a 
| 
| i its site, Without a sound loud enough to 
| awaken the inhabitants, some of whom wonder- 
| ed what delayed the morning light, and one hun- 
| dred of whom were dug out. Sixty still lived, saved 
an her uncie W uliam, just dead, peen abie | by the air that was in the interstices. In 1806, in 
tohelp beingold. As for their “‘ old institutions,” Wy Colones, a forest was moved from one side 
they might have been the stake, or the rack, or | of t wey te ho-cthes Heinesen 
the walpping Post but the = sounded well, | and a pine-tree was |} on the roof of the 
and saved people the trouble of thinking, which | parsonage by its vagaries. Sliding avalanches 
| —— 
| the slipping en masse of the upper accumu- *{ 
| lation of frozen snow. They slide swiftly down- 
ward, carryi thing before them. Some- 
| the value of a senseless cry ) as a *‘lineal descend- 
ant of the impenitent thief.” But Mr. Disraeli | ple over, begin to roll,-and:become @ great bal! 
was not a Radical in those days, and more in- | —a rolling avalanche, in fact—and eventually 
the Union” | may meet with a hard rock or some impregna- 
ble obstacle, and be dashed to pieces, so as to 
resemble a drift. Thus the traveler is never 
quite certain im what form the avalanche may ; | 
Great was W tot at comc upon him, or whether a w » & foot- | 
That the rout at Mont St. Jean had something ' 
iced prvons wl tll ou that his 
diced persons tell his . 
in the proviness in 1814-15 was mainly 
by the convenient cry, Plus de Droits Réunis. ° y 
Mr. Lagremore, we feel very sare they would The Droits Réunis were a kind of consolidated ; 
not shrink from any investigation proposed in a | assessed taxes, which the peasantry imagimed to 
friendly spirit. be very onerous. ‘The Bourbons changed the | 
name of the impost to something else, and made 
| deprived of its resonanee, was some- 
| SECURITY OF CARS. thing. By 1830 thexspeople had learned & new | 
Ears, Pexwsrivania, Jan. 24, 1568. Cry, and cried Charles X. to Holyrood with it. 
Editer Harper's Weekly : | 
in youre ofthe there from 900 has been for the mplief of the poor 
an Kagineer relating to the heating of railway 
: of New York Brooklyn. Several establixh- 
cars,etc. I wish to make a few statements, ments for the relief of the poor have been opened 
showing that his ideas will net work. He pro- in this eity ‘ene of which, located a6iie. 1 Bond : 
pose@s to build car seats with a bulk-bead—thai is, Steet, on page 100. ‘Phe number 
to make them extend to the floor air-tight. It ee this alone amoont. ey 
would net work that way. Suppose a train was 91000 persons. Everyday before the 
runaing east, and the seats all built as he says, opening hear, 10 o'clock s.m., a:dine.of severa| 
how ‘will the same ear answer to return west? women, snd be 
Roem mastibe-alloweil for man to sit comfort- found waiting for assistance. 
ably. ‘Then, agsin,-the cleaning of each space ‘bookbinders, tailers, 
7. | other tradesmen, all out of employment and all 
would be very difficult. In the present way a Schaefer, who saye | suffering. So ‘many persons, atal especially me- 
hose is takenin and every space washed over. potted te Thouens, | Chanics, have not applied in the came time since 
Lhave been on tesins.when they have smashed | as to the of th the“‘bread or blood” processions in this city. 
up, and can say that seats built as he proposes | The proverbial weakness of Mississippi River st In two-instances whole families of. children have | 
wouk! and wound more of the passengers | | been taken into the institationsin order that the 
than those used at-present. The coneussion of a | sharp curve in the river, » Tunica Bend, 
collision or a run-off is sufficient to start all the the river, 
seats, nO matter how securely they are fastened. — outset, and mare ap to such ap- 
The present seat has an iron frame secured to plicants as have filled ap an application, which is 
the/fleor of the car by screws. They pall out furnished im blank, and have sworn to the trath 
readily, whereas the wooden bulk-heads would | 
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CHAPTER XI.—( Continued.) 
AFTER ere soe had been swept and cleaned 


in the mo neither first nor second house- 
maid had any br 
period ofthe day. topped Rosanna Spear- 


man, and ¢ha her with & breach of domestic 
disci line on the spot. 
might you want in the beary at this 


time of day ?” I inquired. 
“Mr. Franklin Blake dropped one of his 


up stairs,” says Rosanna; ‘‘and°I have 
into the 00 aire The 
i's fade was all in a.fiush as she made me 
that answer; and she walked away with a toss 
of her head and a look of self-importance which 
I was qgtite at a loss to account for. The pro- 
i in the house had doubtless upset all 
the women-servants more or less; but none of 
them had gone clean out of their natural char- 
acters, as Rosanna, to all appearance, had now 
gone out of hers. 

I found Mr. Franklin writing at the lib 
table. He asked for a conveyance to the rail- 
way station the moment I entered the room. 
The first sound of his voice informed me that 
we now had the resolute side of him uppermost 
once more. The man made of cotton had dis- 
appeared; and the man made of iron sat before 
me again. 

** Going to London, Sir?” I asked. 

**Going to to London,” says Mr. 
Franklin. ‘‘I have convinced my aunt that we 
must have a cleverer head than Superintendent 
Seegrave’s to help us; and I have got her 
mission to dispatch a telegram to my father. 
He knows the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
and the Commissioner can lay his hand on the 
right man to solve the mystery of the Diamond. 
Talking of mysteries, by-the-by,” says Mr. 
Franklin, dropping his voice, ‘‘ have. another 
word to say to you before you go to the stables. 
Don't breathe a word of it to any body as yet; 
but either Rosanna ’s head is not quite 
right, or I am afraid,she knows more about the 
Moonstone than she ought to know.” 

I can hardly tell whether I- was more startled 
or distressed at hearing him say that. If I had 
to Mi, Frankl I might have confessed as much 


clearly, ry, tongue. 


She came in in 


thanked her, of course I expected her to 
Instead of that. she stood op 

—half and half familiar—I couldn’t 
make it out. . This is a strange thing about the 
Diamond, Sir,’ she said, in a curiously sudden, 


reps fey. > I said, Yes it was, and won- 
dered what was coming next. Upon my hon- 


ite to me 


step outside. I suppose 
catching her here. At 
color and left the room. 
it mean ?” 

I could not bring myself to tell hi 
story even then. It would have been almost as 
good as telling him that she was the thief.’ Be- 
sides, even if I ‘had made a clean breast of it, 
and even supposing she was the thief, the reason 
why she should let“out her secret to Mr. Frank- 


‘I can’t bear the idea of getting the poor i 
into a scrape, merely because she has a ty 
way with her, and talks very strangely,” 
Franklin went on. “And yet, if she ad said 


to the Superintendent what she said to me, fool 
as he is, I'm afraid—” He.stopped there, and 


left the rest —— 

“The best way, Sir, ». I said, ‘‘ will be for me 
to say two words priva my mistress about 
it at the first fy awa al My 1 lady has a very 
friendly interest in Rosanna; and the girl ma 
only have been forward and foolish, after all. 
When there’s a mess of any kind in a house, 
Sir, the women-servants like to look at the 
gloomy side—it gives the poor wretches a kind 
of importance in their own eyes. If there’s any 
body ill, trust the women for prophesying that 
the person will die. If it’s a jewel lost, trust 
them for prophesying that it never be found 
again. 


This view (which I am bound to say I 
thought a probable view myself on reflection) 
seemed to relieve Mr. Franklin mightily; he 
folded up his telegram and dismissed the sub- 
ject. On my way to the stables to order the 
pony-chaise I looked in at the servants’ hall 
where they were at dinner. Rosanna Spearman 
was not among them. On inquiry I found that 
she had been suddenly taken ill, and had gone 
up stairs to her own room to lie down. 

“Curious! She looked well enough when I 
saw her last,” I remarked. 

Penelope followed me out. ‘Don’t talk in 
that way before the rest of them, father,” she 
said. ‘* You only make them harder on Rosan- 
na than ever. The poor thing is breaking her 
heart about Mr. Franklin Blake.” 

Here was another view of the girl’s conduct. 
If it was possible for Penelope to be right the 
of Rosanna’s strange language and 
behavior might have been all in this—that she 
didn’t care what she said so long as she could 
surprise Mr. Franklin into speaking to her. 
Granting that to be the right reading of the 
riddle, it accounted, perhaps, for her flighty 
self-conceited manner when she passed me in 
the hall. Though he had only said three words 
still she had carried her point, and Mr. Franklin 
had spoken to her. 


derstood each other! When you had seen the 

backed into the shafts of the chaise you 

seen something there was no doubt about. 

And that, let me tell you, was becoming a treat 
of the rarest kind in our household. 

Going round with the chaise to the front door 

I found + not only Mr. Franklin, but Mr. Godfrey 

and Superintendent Seegrave also, waiting for 


boxes) had-led him; it appeared, to an entirely 
new conclusion. Still sticking to his first text, 
namely, that somebody in the house had stolen 
the jewel, our experienced officer was now of 
opinion that the thief (he was wise enough not 
to name poor Penelope, whatever he might pri- 
vately think of her!) had been acting in concert 
with the Indians; and he accordingly proposed 
shifting his inquiries to the jugglers in the pris- 
on at Frizinghall. Hearing of this new move 
Mr. Franklin had volunteered to take the Super- 
intendent back to the town, from which he could 
telegraph to London as easily as from our station. 
Mr. Godfrey, still devoutly believing i in Mr. See- 
grave, and greatly interested in witnessing the 
examination of the Indians, had begged leave to 
accompany the officer to Frizinghall. One of 
the two inferior policemen was to be left at 
the house in case any thing happened. The 
other was to go back with the Superintenilent to 
the town. So the four places in the pony-chaise 
were just filled. 

Before he took the reins to drive off Mr. 
Franklin walked me away a few steps out of 


hearing of the others. 


‘*T will wait to telegraph to London,” he said, 

** till I see what comes of our examination of the 
Indians. My own conviction is, that this mud- 
dle-headed local police-officer is as much in the 
dark as ever, and is simply trying to gain time. 
The idea of any of the servants being in league 
with the Indians is a preposterous absurdity, in 
my opinion. Keep about the house, Betteredge, 
till I come back, and try what you can make of 
Rosanna Spearman. I don’t ask you to do any 
thing degrading to your own self-respect, or any 
thing cruel toward the girl. I only ask you to 
a, observation more carefully than 
e will make as light of it as we can 

before my aunt; but this is a more important 

matter than you may suppose.” 

It's matter of twenty 


mis a matter of quieting Rachel's mind,” 
answered Mr. Franklin, gravely. ‘“‘I am very 
uneasy about her.” 

He left me suddenly, as if he desired to cut 
short any further talk between us. I thought 
I understood why. Further talk might have let 

me into the secret of what Miss Rachel had said 
to him on the terrace. 

So they drove away to Frizinghall. I was 
ready enough, in the girl’s own interest, to have 
a little talk with Rosanna in private. But the 
needful opportunity failed to present itself. She 
only came down stairs again at tea-time. When 
she did appear she was flighty and excited, had 
what they call an hysterical attack, took a dose 
of sal volatile by my lady’s order, and was sent 
back to her bed. 

The day wore on to its end drearily and mis- 
erably enough, I can tell you. Miss Rachel still 
kept her room, declaring that she was too ill to 
come down to dinner that day. My lady was in 
such low spirits about her danghter that I could 
not bring myself to make he¥ additionally anxious 

reporting what Rosanna Spearman had said to 
we Franklin. Penelope persisted in believing 
that she was to be forthwith tried, sentenced, and 
transported for theft. ‘The other women took to 
their Bibles and hymn-books, and looked as sour 
as verjuice over ir reading—a result, which I 
have observed, in my sphere of life, to follow 
of acts of piety at 
As for me, 
I heart enough to open my Robinson 
Crusoe, I went out into the yard, and being 
hard up for a little cheerful society, set my chair 
by the kennels and talked to the dogs. 

Half an hour before dinner-time the two gen- 
tlemen came back from Frizinghall, having ar- 
ranged with Superintendent Seegrave that he was 
to return to us the next day. They had called 
on Mr. Murthwaite, the Indian traveler, at his 

resent residence, near the town. At Mr. Frank- 
lin's request he had kindly given them the bene- 
fit of his knowledge of the language, in dealing 
with those two, out of the three Indians, who 
khew nothing of English, The examination, 
conducted carefully, and at great length, had 
ended in nothing; not the shadow of a reason 
being discovered for suspecting the jugglers of 
having tampered with any of our servants. On 
reaching that conclusion Mr. Franklin had sent 
his telegraphic message to London, and there 
the matter now rested till to-morrow came. 

So much for the history of the day that followed 
the birthday. Not a glimmer of light had bro- 
ken in on us so far. A day or two after, how- 
ever, the darkness lifted a little. How, and with 
what result, you shall presently see. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tue Thursday night passed, and nothing hap- 
pened. With the Friday morning came two 
pieces of news. 

Item the first: The baker's man declared he 
had met Rosanna Spearman, on the previous 


afternoon, with a thick veil on, walking toward 
Frizinghall by the foot-path way over the moor. 
It seemed strange that any body should be mis- 
taken about Rosanna, whese shoulder marked 
her out pretty omy poor thing—but mistaken 
the man must for Rosanna, as you 
know, had been all the Thursday afternoon ill 
up stairs in her room. 

Item the second came through the postman. 
Worthy Mr. Candy had said one more of his 
many unluck Mew when he drove off in the 
rain on the day night, and told me that a 
doctor’s skin was water- . In spite of his 
skin the wet had got through him. He had 
caught a chill that night and was now down 
with a fever. The last accounts, brought by the 
postman, represented him to be light-headed— 
talking nonsense as glibly, poor man, in his de- 
lirium as he often talked it in his sober sense. We 
were all sorry for the little doctor ; but Mr. Frank- 
lin ap to regret his illness chiefly on Miss 
Rachel’s account. From what he said to my 
— while I was in the room at breakfast-time 

appeared to think that Miss Rachel—if the 
mBin about the Moonstone was not soon set 
at rest—might stand in urgent need of the best 
medical advice at our disposal. 

Breakfast had not been over long when a tel- 
egram from Mr. Blake, the elder, arrived in an- 
swer to his son. It informed us that he had laid 


hands (by help of his friend the Commissioner) | 


on the right man to help us. The name of him 
was Sergeant Cuff, and the arrival of him from 
London might be expected by the morning train. 

At reading the name of the new police-officer 
Mr. Franklin gave a start. It seems that he had 
heard some curious anecdotes about Sergeant 
Cuff from his father’s lawyer during his stay in 
London. ‘I begin to hope we are seeing the end 
of our anxieties already,” he said. ‘‘ If half the 
stories [ have heard are true, when it comes to 
unraveling a mystery there isn’t the equal in 
England of Sergeant Cuff!” 

We all got excited and impatient as the time 
drew near for the ap of this renowned 
and capable character. Superintendent Seegrave 
returning to us at his appointed time, and hear- 
ing that the Sergeant was expected, instantly 
shut himself up in a room, with pen, ink, and 

, to make notes of the Report which would 
certainly expected from him. I should have 
liked to have gone to the station myself to fetch 
the Sergeant. But my lady’s and horses 
were not to be thought of, even for the celebrated 
Cuff ; y-chaise as required later for 
Mr. d regretted being obliged 
to leave his aunt at such an anxious time; and 
he put off the hour of his departure till as 
late as last train, for the p of hearing 
what the clever London police-officer thought of 
the case. But on Friday night he must be in 
town, having a Ladies’ Charity, in difficulties, 
waiting to consult him on Saturday morning. 

When the time came for the Sergeant’s arrival 
I went down to the gate to look ont for him. 

A fly from the railway drove up as I reached 
the ; and out got a grizzled, elderly man, 
so miserably lean that he looked as if he had not 
got an ounce of flesh on his bones in any part of 
him. He was dressed all in decent black, with 
a white cravat round his neck. His face was as 
sharp ag a hatchet, and the skin of it was as yel- 
low and dry and withered as an autumn leaf. His 
eyes, of a steely light gray, had a very disconcert- 
ing trick, when they encountered your eyes, of 
looking as if they expected something more from 
you than you were aware of yourself. His walk 
was soft; his voice was melancholy 
lanky fingers were hooked like claws. He might 


have been a parson, or an undertaker, or any 


thing else you like, except what he really was. 
A more complete opposite to Superintendent See- 
grave than Sergeant Cuff, and a less comforting 
officer to look at for a family in distress, I defy 
you to discover, where you may. 


—— 


il | 


‘ 


“SERGEANT CUFFS IMMOVABLE EYES NEVER STIRRED FROM OFF HER FACE.” 


; his long. 


pew - 


== 
=| 
| apne I saw the pony harnessed myself. In the in- : 
fernal net-work of mysteries and uncertainties ft 
that now surrounded us, I declare it was a relief f 
to observe how well the buckles and straps un- ’ 
me on . steps. 
Mr. Superintendent’s reflections (after failing 
to find the Diamond in the servants’ rooms or 
J 
| 
or, Betteredge, I think she must be wrong in ni \ 
the head! She said, ‘They will never’ find \ \S 
the Diamond, Sir, will they? Nef nor the| | 
person who took it—TI'll answer for that.’ - She y i} | \ 
actually nodded and smiled at me! Before I 4 \ = 
could ask her what she meant we heard your NES THE 7 
\ AN / i \ \ \ 
| RSS | AY \\ \ 
lin, of all the people in the world, would hive — | 4 
been still as far to seek as ever. | -. 4 
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Ts this Lady Verinder’s?” he asked. 

“Ves, Sir.” 

Sergeant Cuff.” 

‘‘This way, Sir, if you please.” 

On our road to the house I mentioned my 
name and position in the family to satisfy him 
that he-might speak to me about the business on 
which my Lady was to employ him. Not a word 
did be say about the business, however, for all 
that. He admired the grounds, and remarked 
that he felt the sea-air very brisk and refreshing. 
1 privately wondered, on my side, how the cele- 
brated Cuff had got his reputation. We reached 


the house, in the temper of two strange dogs, 


coupled up together for the first time in their 
lives by the same chain. 

Asking for my lady, and hearing that she was 
in one of the conservatories, we went round to 


. the gardens at the back and sent a servant to 


seek her. While we were waiting Sergeant Cuff 
looked through the evergreen arch on our left, 
spied out our rosary, aud walked straight in, 
with the first appearance of any thing like inter- 
est that he had shown yet. ‘To the gardener’s 
astonishment, and to my disgust, this celebrated 
policeman proved to be quite a mine of learning 
on the trumpery subject of rose-gardens. 

‘** Ah, you've got the right exposure here to 
the south and sou'west,” says the Sergeant, with 
a wag of his grizzled head, and a streak of pleas- 
ure in his melancholy voice. ‘*'This is the shape 
for a rosary—nothing like a circle set in a square. 
Yes, yes; with walks between all the beds. But 
they ouglitn’t to be gravel-walks like these. Grass, 
Mr. Gardener— grass walks between your roses ; 
gravel’s toohard for them. ‘That's a sweet pret- 
ty bed of white roses and blush roses. ‘They al- 
ways mix well together, don’t they ?. Here's the 
white musk-rose, Mr. Betteredge—our old En- 
glish rose holding up its head along with the best 
and the newest of them. Pretty dear!” says the 
Sergeant, fondling the Musk-Rose with his lanky 
fingers, and speaking to it as if he was speaking 
to a child. 

This was a nice sort of man to recover Miss 
Rachel's Diamond, and to find out the thief who 


Stole it! 


‘* You seem to be fond of roses, Sergeant ?” I 
remarked. 

‘* | haven't much time to be fond of any thing,” 
says Sergeant Cuff. ‘‘ But, when I have a mo- 
ment’s fondness to bestow, most times, Mr. Bet- 
teredge, the roses get it. I began my life among 
them in my father’s nursery garden, and I shall 
end my lite among them if I can. Yes. One 
of these days (please God) I shall retire from 
catching thieves, and try my hand at growing 
roses. There will be grass walks, Mr. Garden- 
er, between my beds,” says the Sergeant, on whose 
rnin the gravel-paths of a rosary seemed to dwell 
unpleasantly. 

‘*It seems an odd taste, Sir,” I ventured to 
say, ‘‘ for a man in your line of life.” 

‘** If you will look about you (which most peo- 
ple won't do),” says Sergeant Cuff, ‘* you will see 
that the nature of a man’s tastes is, most times, 
us Opposite as possible to the nature of a man’s 
business. Show me any two things more oppo- 
site one from the other than a rose and a thief, 
und Ill correct my tastes accordingly—if it isn’t 
tow late at my time of life. You find the dam- 
esk-rose a goodish stock for most of the tender 
sorts, don’t you, Mr.Gardener? Ah! I thought 
t). Here's a lady coming. Is it Lady Verin- 
der?” 

lle had seen her before either I or the gar- 
dener had seen her—though we knew which way 
to look, aud he didn't. 1 began to think him 
rather a quicker man than he appeared to be at 
first sight. 

‘The Sergeant's appearance, or the Sergeant’s 
errand—one or both—seemed to cause my lady 
sume little embarrassment. She was, for the first 
time in all my experience of her, at a loss what 
tu say at an interview with astranger. Sergeant 
Cuff put her at her ease directly. He asked if 
any other person had been employed about the 
robbery befure we sent for him; and hearing 
that another person had been called in, and was 
now in the house, begged leave to speak to him 
before any thing else was done. 

My lady led the way-back. Before he followed 
her, the Sergeant relieved his mind on the subject 
of the gravel-walks by a parting word to the gar- 
dener, ‘Get her ladyship to try grass,” he said, 
with a sour look at the paths. ‘* No gravel! no 
gravel!” 

Why Superintendent Seegrave should have ap- 
peared to be several sizes smaller than life, on be- 
ing presented to Sergeant Cuff, I can’t undertake 
to expla, I ean only state the fact. They re- 
tired together; and remained a weary long time 
shut up frem all mortal intrusion. When they 
came out Mr. Superintendent was excited and 
Mr. Sergeant was yawning. 

‘* The Sergeant wishes to see Miss Verinder’s 
sitting-room,” sa¥s Mr. Seegrave, addressing me 
with great pomp and eagerness. ‘‘ The Sergeant 
may have some questions to ask. Attend the 
Sergeant, if you please!” 

While I was being-ordered about in this way, 
I looked at the great Cuff. The great Cuff, on 
his side, luoked at Superintendent Seegrave in 
that quietly expecting way which I have already 
noticed... I can't affirm that he was on the watch 
for his brother<officer’s speedy appearance in the 
character of an Ass—I can only say that I strong- 
ly suspected it, 

I led the way up stairs. The Sergeant went 
sofily all over the Indian cabinet and all round 
the ** vir;” asking questions (occasionally 
only of Mx. Superintendent, and continually of 
me), the drift of which I believe to have been 
equally unintelligible to both of us. In due time 
his course b t him to the door, and put him 
face to face with the decorative painting that yon 
Know of. He laid one !ean inquiring finger on 
the small smear, just i !er the lock, which Su- 


he reproved the women-servants for all crowding 
together into the room. 

‘*'That's a pity,” says Sergeant Cuff. ‘‘ How 
did it happen ?” 

He put the question to me. I answered that 
the women-servants had crowded into the room 
on the previous morning, and that some of their 
petticoats had done the mischief. ‘‘ Superin- 
tendent Seegrave ordered them out, Sir,” I add- 
ed, ‘* before they did any more harm.” 

‘* Right!” says Mr. Superintendent, in his mil- 
itary way. ‘*1 ordered them out. ‘The petti- 
cuats did it, Sergeant—the petticoats did it.” 

‘‘Did you notice which petticoat did it?” 
asked Sergeant Cuff, still addressing himself, 
not to his brother-officer, but to me. 

** No, Sir.” 

He turned to Superintendent Seegrave upon 
that, and said, ‘‘ You noticed, I suppose ?’ 

Mr. Superintendent looked a little taken aback ; 
but he made the best of it. ‘‘ I can’t charge my 
memory, Sergeant,” he said, ‘‘a mere trifle—a 
mere trifle.” 

Sergeant Cuff looked at Mr. Seegrave as he had 
looked at the gravel-walks in the rosary, and gave 
us, in his melancholy way, the first taste of his 
quality which we had had yet. 

‘*] made a private inquiry last week, Mr. Su- 
perintendent,” he said. ‘‘ At one end of the in- 

uiry there was a murder, and at the other end 
was a spot of ink on a table-cloth that no- 
body could account for. In all my rience 
along the dirtiest ways of this dirty little world 
I have never met with such a thing as a trifle 
vet. Before we go a step further in this busi- 
ness we must see the petticoat that made the 
smear, and we must know for certain when that 
paint was wet.” 

Mr. Superintendent—taking his set-down rath- 
er sulkily—asked if he should summon the wo- 
men. Sergeant Cuff, after considering a minute, 
sighed, and shook his head. 

‘* No,” he said, *‘ we'll take the matter of the 
paint first. It’s a question of Yes or No with 
the paint—which is short. It's a question of pet- 
ticoats with the woman—which is long. What 
o'clock was it when the servants were in this room 
yesterday morning? Eleven o'clock—eh? Is 
there any body in the house who knows whether 
that paint was wet or dry, at eleven yesterday 
morning ?” 

‘* Her ladyship’s nephew, Mr. Franklin Blake, 
knows,” I said. 

‘Ts the gentleman in the house ?” 

Mr. Franklin was as close at hand as could 
be—waiting for his first chance of being intro- 
duced to the great Cuff. In half a mmute he 
was in the room, and was giving his evidence as 
follows : 

-“'That door, Sergeant,” he said, ‘‘has been 
painted by Miss Verinder, under my inspection, 
with my help, and in a vehicle of my own com- 
position. ‘I'he vehicle dries whatever colors may 
be used with it in twelve hours.” 

** Do you remember when the smeared bit was 
done, Sir?” asked the Sergeant. 

** Perfectly,” answered Mr. Franklin. ‘‘ That 
was the last morsel of the door to be finished. 
We wanted to get it done on Wednesday last, 
and I myself completed it by three in the after- 
noon, or soon after.” 

‘*'To-day is Friday,” said Sergeant Cuff, ad- 

ing himself to Superintendent Seegrave. 
** Let us reckon back, Sir. At three on the 
Wednesday afternoon, that bit of the painting 
was completed. ‘The vehicle dried it in twelve 
hours—that is to say, dried it by three o'clock 
on Thursday morning. At eleven on Thursday 
morning you held your inquiry here. ‘Take three 
from eleven, and eight remains, That paint had 
been eight hours dry, Mr. Superintendent, when 


you supposed that the women-seryants’ petticoats |. 


smeared it.” 

First knock-down blow for Mr. Seegrave! If 
he had not suspected poor Penelope, I should 
have pitied him. 

Having settled the question of the paint, Ser- 
geant Cuff, from the moment, gave his brother- 
officer up as a bad job—and addressed himself to 
— Franklin, as the more promising assistant of 

e two. 


denly. 

She addressed herself to the & without 
appearing to notice (or to heed) he was a 
perfect stranger to her. 


“Did you say,” she asked, pointing.to Mr. 
“that he had-pat the clew your 


of your door here. Do 
when it was done? or who did it 
Instead of making any reply, Miss Rachel went 
on with her questions as if he had not spoken, 
or as if she had not heard him. 
** Are you another police-officer?” she asked. 
ee am Sergeant Cuff, missy of the Detective 
olice, 
**Do you think a young lady's advice worth 


perintentent Seegrase liad ulicady noticed, when | having? ’ 


| was wet (having 


‘¢T shall be glad to hear it, miss.” 

‘<Do your duty by yourself—and don’t allow 
Mr. Franklin Blake to help you!” 

She said those words so spitefally, so savagely, 
with such an extraordinary out of ill-will to- 
ward Mr. Franklin, in her voice and her look, that 
—thongh I had known her from a baby, though 
I loved and honored her next to my lady herself 
—I was ashamed of Miss Rachel for the first time 
in my life. 

Cuffs immovable eyes never stirred 
from off her face. ‘‘'Thank you, miss,” he said. 
‘*Do you happen to know any thing about the 
smear og you have done it by accident 


‘* I know nothing about the smear.” 

With that answer she turned away, and shut 
herself up again in her bedroom. ‘this time, [ 
heard her—as Penelope had heard her before— 
burst out crying as soon as she was alone again. 

I couldn't brmg myself to look at the Sergeant 
—I looked at Mr. Franklin, who stood nearest 
to me. He seemed to be even more sorely dis- 
tressed at what had passed than I was. 

“I told you I was uneasy about her,” he said. 
** And now you see why.” 

**'Miss Verinder appears to be a little out of 
temper about the loss of her Diamond,” remarked 
the Sergeant. ‘‘It’s a valuable jewel. Natural 
enougli! natural enough !” 

Here was the éxcuse that I had made for her 
(when she forgot herself before Superintendent 
Seegrave, on the previous day) being made for 
her over again, by a man who couldn't have had 
my interest in making it—for he was a perfect 
stranger! A kind of cold shudder ran through 
me, which I couldn’t account for at the time. I 
know now that 1 must have got my first suspi- 
cion, at that moment, of a new light (and a hor- 
rid light) having suddenly fallen on the case, in 
the mind of Sergeant Cuff—purely and entirely 
in consequence of what he had seen in Miss Ra- 
chel, and heard from Miss Rachel, at that first 
interview between them. 

‘* A young lady’s tongue is a privileged mem- 
ber, Sir,” says the Sergeant to Mr. Franklin. 
** Let us forget what has and go straight 
on with this business. to you, we know 
when the paint was dry. The next thing to dis- 
cover is when the paimt was last seen without 
that smear. You haye got a head on your shoul- 


ders—and you understand what I mean.” 
Mr. Franklin himself, and came back 
Rachel to the matter in 


‘* think I do understand,” he said. ‘‘'The, 
more we narrow the question of time the more 


we also narrow the field of inquiry.” 
‘* That's it, Sir,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ Did 


you notice your work here on the Wednesday 


afternoon, after you had done it ?” 


Mr, Franklin shook his head and answered, ‘‘ I: 


can’t say I did.” 

‘*Did you?” inquired Sergeant Cuff, turning 
to me. 

‘*T can’t say I did either, Sir.” 

‘* Who was the hast person in the room, the 


Mr. 
your daughter, Betteredge.” He turned to Ser- 
geant Cuff, and explained that my daughter was 
Miss Verinder’s maid. 

‘“* Mr. Betteredge, ask your daughter to step 
up. Stop!” says the Sergeant, taking me away 
to the window, out of ear-shot. ‘* Your Superin- 
tendent here,” he went on, in a whisper, ‘* has 
made a pretty full report to me of the manner in 
which he has managed this case. Among other 
things he has, by. his own confession, set the 
to smooth 


rooms, if the fit takes them ?” 

** Perfectly free,” says the Sergeant. 

“ That will smooth them down, Sir,” I re- 
marked, “‘ from the cook to the scullion. 


only one difficulty when I came to the bit about 
the bedrooms. It tookia pretty stiff exertion of 
my authority, as chief; to prevent the whole of 
the female household frem following me and Pe- 
nelope up stairs;in the character of volunteer 
Witnesses in a burning fever of anxiety to help 
Sergeant Cuff. 

‘The Sergeant seemed to approve of Penelope. 
He became a trifle less 


there! she is my child all over: 
nothing of her mother in her; Lord bless you, 
nothing of her mother in her ! 

Penelope examined: Took a lively interest in 
the painting on the: to mix 
the colors. Notieed the bit of work under the 
lock, because it was the last bit done. Had seen 
it, some hours-afterward, without a dimear.. lad 
left it, as late as tWelve at Right, without a smear. 
Iiad, at that houty wistied her young lady good - 
night in the bedr@@m; had heard the clock sivike 
in the “ boudoir” had her hand at the time on 
the handle of the se me door; knew the paint 

ped to mix the colors, as 


aforesaid); took particular pains not to touch it - 
could swear that she held up the skirts of her 
dress, and that there was no smear on the paint 
then; could not swear that her dress mighin’t 
havé touched it accidentally in going out; re- 
membered the dress she on, because it was 
new, a present from Miss Rachel ; her father re- 
membered, and could speak to it, too; could, 
and would, and did fetch it; dress recognized by 
her father as the dress she wore that night; 
skirts examined, a long job from the size of 
them; not the ghost of a paint-stain discovered 
any where. End of Penelope's evidence—and 
very pretty and convincing, too. Signed, Gabriel 
Betteredge. 

_ The Sergeant’s next ing was to ques- 
tion me about any large dogs in the house whio 
might have got into the room, and done the mis- 
chief with a whisk of their tails, Hearing that 
this was impossible, he next sent for a magnify- 
ing-glass, and tried how the sméar looked, seen 
that way. No skin-mark (as of a human hand) 
printed off on the paint. All the signs visible— 
signs which told that the paint had been smeared 
by some loose article of somebody’s dress touch- 
ing it in going by. Thatsomebody (putting to- 
gether Penelope's evidenoe and Mr. Franklin's 
evidence) must have beén im the room, and done 
the mischief, between midnight and three o'clock 
on the Thursday morning. 

Having brought his investigation to this point, 
Sergeant Cuff discovere@ that such a person as 
Seegrave left in the room, 

which he summed up ings for 
his brother-officer’s benefit, as cor 

“This trifle of yours) Mr. Superintendent,” 
says the Sergeant, pointing to the place on 1)1c 
door, ** has grown a little in importance since 
you noticed itlast. At the present stage of the 
y there are, as I take it, thres discoverics 
to starting from that smear. Find out 
(first) whether there is any article of dress in this 
house with the smear of the paint’on it. Find 
out (second) who that dress belongs to. Find 
out (third) how the person can account for hav- 
ing been in this room, and smeared the paint, 
between midnight and three inthe morning. If 
the person can’t satisfy you, you*haven't far to 
look for the hand that om got the Diamond. 
I'll work this by myself, if you please, and detain 
you no longer from your regular business in 
town, You have got one of — men here, [ 
see. Leave him here at my disposal, in case [ 
want him—and allow me to wish- you good- 
morning.” 

Superintendent Seegrave’s respect for the Ser- 
geant was great; but his respect for himself was 
greater still. Hit liard by the celebrated Cup 
he hit back smartly, to the best of his ability, 
leaving the room. 

**T have abstained from expressing any opin- 
ion, so far,” says Mr. Superintendent, with his 
military voice still in good working order. ‘I 
have now only one remark to offer, on leaving 
this case in your hands, ‘There is such a thing, 
Sergeant, as making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. Good-morning.” 

** There is also such a thing as making nothing 
out of a mole-hill, in consequence of your head 
being too high to see it.” Having returned his 


|, brother-officer’s compliment in those terms, Ser- 


geant Cuff wheeled about, and walked away to 
the window by himself. 

Mr. Franklin and I waited to see what was 
coming next. The Sergeant stood at the win. 
dow, with his hands in his pockets, looking out, 
and whistling the tune of the Last Rose of Sum- 
mer softly to himself. Later in the proceedings, 
I discovered that he only forgot his manners so 
far as to whistle, when his mind was hard at 
work, seeing its way inch by inch to its own pri- 
vate ends, on which occasions the Last Rose of 
Summer evidently helped and encouraged him. 
I suppose it fitted in somehow with his character. 
It reminded hitm, you see, of his favorite roses, 
and, as he whistled it, it was the most melan- 
choly tune going. | 

Turning from the window, after a minute or 
two, the Sergeant walked into the middle of the 
room, and stopped there, deep in thought, with 
his eyes on Miss Rachel’s bedroom door. After 
a little he roused himself, nodded his head, as 
much as to say, *‘ That will do!” and, address- 
ing me, asked for ten minutes’ conversation with 
my mistress, at her ladyship’s earliest conven- 
lence. | 

Leaving the room with this message, I heard 
Mr, Franklin ask the Sergeant a question, and 
stopped to hear the answer also at the threshold 
of the door. 

**Can you guess yet,” inquired Mr. Franklin, 
**who has stolen the Diamon 


“Wait a little,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘The 


THE RED SLEIGH. 


We were all glad enongh to gather around the 
glowing grate and listen to Aunt Sallie’s story, 
for the storm was far too furious for any fun in 
a sleigh-fide that day. 

She was a splendid-looking old lady, and must 
have been very handsome when young. ) 

She sat looking into the fire for a moment 
with her s eyes, but she was really look- 
ing into the past. 

** ‘Things were somewhat different when I was 
young,” said she; ‘‘ but we loved sleighing as 
well as you do, and I Will tell you the story of a 
ride we had, ever so many years ago : 

‘**T was independent enough to help take care 
of myself, and I was teaching school in S—— 


| | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| last thing on Wednesday night ?” 
| | ‘* Miss Rachel, I suppose, Sir.” 
: | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| ' | them down again. ‘Tell your ghter, and tell 
: | the rest of them, these two things with my com- 
| _ pliments: First, that I have ne evidence before 
me, yet, that the Diamond has been stolen; I 
| only know that the Diamond has been lost. Sec- 
: | mom | that my business here with the servants is 
simply to ask them to lay their heads together 
7 and help me to find it.” 
My experience of the women-servants, when 
Superintendent Seegrave laid his embargo on 
. | ‘* It's quite on the cards, Sir,” he said, ‘‘that | their rooms, came in handy here. 
; | you have put the clew into our hands.” ‘*May I make so bold, Sergeant, as to tell the 
) | As the words passed his lips the bedroom door | women a third thing?” I asked. ‘Are they 
. opened and Miss Rachel came out among us sud- | free (with your compliments) to fidget up and | 
——— - . I did it in less than five minutes. ‘There was 
3 ia 4 _— is Miss Verinder,” I whispered, be- “* Nobody has stolen the Diamond,” answered 
with his aapaeier proms eay ily ~ se | We both started at that extraordinary view of 
young lady's face— hag | CANE, and: both earnestly begged him to tell 
She turned for one moment, and tried to look : tear 
at Mr. Franklin, I sapiteied, for she suddenly | row of the puzzle are not all put togethe 
- seemed te be somui ge «list in her | much as he had looked when he noticed the | eee 
mind. She | —— turned | white musk-rose in the flower-garden. Here | a 
| pale again. With care a | is my daughter's evidence, as drawn off from | 
| | new look into her faceys look which it startled | her by the Sergeant. She gave it, I think, very 
me to see. 
‘* Having answered question, miss,” says 
| the Sergeant, to make au inquiry 
| in my tarn. There on the painting 
i | | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | | 
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that winter. It's a city now, but it was only a 
village then. 

‘*T boarded with the Olivers, and Hattie Oli- 
ver and I were great friends, and, of all the born 

uettes I ever saw, she was one of the prettiest 
and most inveterate. 
seemed fai delight in teasing them. ‘Lhere 
were two and I always wondered 
how John Forbes and Charlie Simmons could 
be such confidential intimates under the circum- 
stances. 

‘* John was thie richest, and he was a tall, 
black-haired, handsome fellow, but not very pop- 
ular. He was kind enough, and fall of life and 
spirits; but Hattie used to say that ‘ He seemed 

the while to be standing up behind himself 
and studying you, and she hated that.’ Form 
own part, I liked John Forbes amazingly, thoug 
he was always sy and quiet in my company. 
Perhaps because I teased him so unmercifully 
ut Hattie. 

Charlie Simmons was also an excellent fel- 
low, bat h@ hadn't a very glib tongue, and Hat- 
tie led him a most uncomfortable sort of a dance. 

“ Beaux of my own, did you say? Of course 
I bad. Don’t interrupt me. 

“Now, the joy and pride of John Forbes’s 
heart were his black team and his red sleigh, and 
they were really the best turn-out in the village in 
those days. very day or so that sleigh would 

ull up in front of our house; but | was too close- 
y confined at the school to be in Hattie’s way 
mach, 

*¢ John and Charlie made an appointment for 
one Saturday, however, when we were both at 
liberty, for a grand trip out on the old south 
road. The sleighing was splendid, only, if any 
thing, there was too much snow. 

‘* When they came for us John had his own 
team, and Charlie had procured a very good one 
somehow. Hattie, as a matter of course, took 
her seat in the red sleigh, and I told Charlie how 
much I pitied him for having to be contented with 
only me; bat he laughed merrily, and seemed so 
cheerful about it that I didn’t feel at all awk- 
ward 


‘* Off we started, all smothered up in furs and 
curled down In the deep, comfortable ‘ cutters’ 
as warm as toast. The horses were a 

jingle of bells, and so full of life that I almost 
felt nervous about them. 

** Hattie was in a gale of spirits that morning, 
and her merry peals of laughter came back to us 
with the music of the bells, while from some- 
thing in John’s manner I had a sort of instinct 
that he had not invited her on that sleigh-ride 
for nothing; and I was right about it, as I will 
tell you. 

They had driven three or four miles, and 
were a good distance ahead of our slower team, 
but John seemed to be getting more and more 
silent all the while, and Hattie rallied him about it. 

‘**T may well be a little sober, Hattie,’ said 
he, ‘for I think that to-day may have an influ- 
ence fur good or evil on my whole life.’ 

“** Why, Mr. Forbes,’ said Hattie, ‘are you 
afraid that your horses will run away and smash 
up your wonderful red sleigh ?’ 

*** No, they know too much for that; but I 
am going to ask a question that is of great im- 
portance,’ said he. 

** “Why don’t you ask it of Sallie, then? She 
is the sohhielenlcteena, and knows every thing,’ 
said Hattie. 

*** Oh, I guess you know quite enough to tell 
me what I want to learn; and you must answer 
me truly and frankly, for my for life 
depends on the result,’ 

‘**It must be a wonderful question,’ said Hat- 
tic. ‘Whatcanitbe? — 

*** Will you tell me if I ask you?’ 

** Hattie was little ‘fus- 
tered,’ as she told me afterward; but her inborn 


they laugh !’ 
** A new idea got 

he was a hard man to 

up he was quite ready for us, 


tery to me; 
32 out and John got in, and awa 
eaving our friend kicking his heels 


we whirled, 
to keep them warm, 


the return of the red sleigh. 


and looking anxiously for | his. 


“*And so,’ said I, ‘Hattie Oliver gave you 
the mitten, did she ?’ 

** 1 was looking him straight in the face, and 
he colored as red as his own sleigh at first, as 
if with vexation; but then he put on a sort of 
roguish expression, and said : 

** *She tried a rather chilly sort of a joke on 
me, that’s all, and I’ve turned it over to Charlie. 
Maybe it won't be at my expense now, after 
all. 


**T thought I saw through it, and we both 
laughed heartily, but John soon became quite 
sober and serious again. I thought, though, 
that I had never seen him look so well as he 
did just then. 

** * Miss Morris,’ said he, pretty quickly, as we 
spun along over the smooth snow, ‘I have got a 
very important question to ask you.’ 

***Is it the same one Charlie Simmons was 
speaking about, and have you asked it of Hat- 
tie?’ said I, mischievously. 

** *Tt is the same, and yet it isn’t, and she ran 
away from me before 1 could ask her. It affects 
my happiness very deeply, and I must have an 
answer today.’ 

“* Somehow I did not want him to say another 
word just then, and he himself was silent, as if 
hesitating what to say. We had been driving 
fast, and had got some distance from where we 
had left Charlie, and just then we heard the 
swift jingle of bells coming up the road. It was 
Hattie in the red sleigh. She had managed to 
turn the horses around, bat, as soon as 
were headed for home, they started off at a 
mendous pace, and she had not half 
enough to rein them in, though they were 
exactly running away. We turned aside to 
and vexation at John and me as she whirled 
us. John was a little scared about her, but 
almost laughed as he saw that look. 

“*She will need help, I am afraid,’ said 


ag 


was really alarmed, apd the. bor- 
rowed team to its best speed, bat were no 
match for his own blacks. Hattie did her 


and ran out toward her. There was a deep snow- 
bank a little further on, and he pointed to it and 
shouted to her to turn her horses into it. 

“She understood his gestures better than his 
words, and in a moment more the black team, 
more deeply, stood snorting trembling and 
almost covered up in the snow. -Hattie was very 
nearly buried ; but she was a brave girl, and she 
clung to the reins until Charlie came up, and we 
were there, too, very quickly. 

“ The two gentlemen went to work, unhitched 
the sleigh and pulled it back into the road, and 
then the horses were got out without much trou- 


transferred ourselves to the red sleigh, while 
Charlie and Hattie got into the other. 


was not silent but returned to his inter- 
rupted question, He was in the same 
i as before, I 

wi 


> ‘Really, Mr. Forbes, you had better get your 


***T¢ must be all true, then!’ he muttered to 
himself, and then he was silent for some time. 

** What he said, when he did open his mouth, 
woald spoil the 


** Hattie looked at him in utter astonishment, 
but she knew how intimate the two men were, 
and she quietly said : 

*** Yes. or he tried to,’ 

*** And what did you tell him ?’ 

** *T gave him no answer as yet; and if I had, 
I do not see that you have a right to what 
my answer was.’ 

** And her flashed a little, for it was an 
awkward to answer. 

a I have no right; but he is my best 
friend, and it is of the utmost importance te him. 


And now I must ask my own question.” ~~ 

** He tried several times to do so, while Hattie 
sat there, coloring ad almost crying under the 
buffalo-robes, but-at last it jumped from his lips 
all at once, 


Will you be my wife ?” 
“* It was too bad, knowing, as 
he did, all about John Forbes, for him to perse- 


cute her just then, and she told him so. 
*** But,’ said he, ‘I-dou't seé what John has 
got to do with it. My questien is my own, not 


** * But how can I answer you until I have an- 


--- 
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swered him? You must give me time to con- 
sider, and now you must drive me directly home.’ 

** Hattie had made a bad mess of it that morn- 
ing, and she was now fairly beginning to cry. 
Charlie Simmons was at his wit’s end, but he bit 
his lips and drove for home as rapidly as his 
horses could travel. 

- “We got home before them, of course, and a 
splendid ride we had of it. I have never seen 
any thing since that took my faney half so mach 
as that red sleigh when I turned and looked at 
it from the door as [ went in. 

** John came in with me to warm himself, and 
when Hattie and Charlie entered the parlor we 
were chatting away cozily enough before the 
great, old-fashioned fire-piace. 

‘* Hattie blushed crimson, and Charlie seemed 
wonderfully uneasy. I thought I could detect a 
vexed and anxious expression on John’s face, 
but he said, in his off-hand way : 

*** Ah, Miss Hattie Oliver, I'm ahead of you 
this time. I got an answer to my question in 


spite of you. 

“*T jooked daggers at him, and tried to stop 
him, but he went on. 

** *She tells me that the story of the 
ment must be one of Widow Stone's own inven- 
tion. Only there’s no need of any more such 
invention hereafter.’ 

** Hattie blushed worse than ever, and looked 
from one of us to the other in a puzzled sort of 
way, and I could not help ing. 

* What can you all mean?’ said 

*“**T mean, that if you had let me finish my 
question this morning you wouldn’t have been 
run away with ; but i ts all right now.’ 

“** Is it, old fellow?’ said Charlie. ‘Then I 
wish you joy, from the bottom ofmy heart! Only 
I haven't been so lucky.’ 

** Hattie gave him one look, and ran out of the 
room ; but he followed her, and when they came 
back it was clear that he had made her give him 
an answer. I suppose it was about such a 
as I had given John during my ride in the red 


‘hat was the end of Aunt Sallie’s story ; but it 
puzzled us a little, and one of the girls spoke up : 
you to Mr. 


“*Yes,” said Aunt Sally, ‘‘thatietheold 


middle name; and there wefé so many 
Browns in town that he mostly went by it until 


he became Judge, and that was after we 
were married. Sometimes I wish I was young 
again, and was back with John in the red sleigh, 


for life isn’t all as and comfortable as a 
sleigh-ride.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
LD Dent, carpets. Use 
dow blind. Fill it up with bricks = mortar.— 
creaking, door. Nail it ap.—To ob- 
e but “ 


Berkshire hills, one wiater 


STREET-CAR HINTS. 


Gentlemen should stand as thick:y as possible on 
the rear platform, even if there is plenty uf room in- 
—_,, It makes it so pleasant to ladies getting on 


Don't put ont your cigar, but get on the front plat- 
form with it, and smoke furiously pantioutonty if the 
doors are open and a strong d b owing throngh. 

Don't neglect to spit as often as possible on the 
matting. It looks in dent, 

Look diligently out of the window when a woman 
enters with baby tp ber arme. 
ae politics in a loud voice; the ladies like it so 
Don't be backward in and passs 
ways with basketa, bundles, boxes. That is what 
the pratiems and paseage-ways are made for. 

Blow up the conductor if he don't hold on for you 
late at night, or if he does bold on for any body else. 

In stepping off when the car is in motion, always 
do it with your face toward the rear of the car. It is 
such capital exercise for the 

Ladies desiring to take a street-car should wait for 
one that is most crowded. 

The rule is that a car shall only stop on the further 
side of a eo Always it to stop on the 
wrong side, and find fault with conductor because 
he don't break orders. " 

If a conductor observes your —e and stops his 
car for you, don't sure any, even if you poe I @ square 
or more away. other rs WwW 
pleasant toward you. 


A lady 
Za: 
cold?” “Five 
When was Noah in America ?--When be was on the 
Ark-and-saw. 
“ve 


to @ gentleman, who was suffering tn- 
dear Sir, what do you take for your 
pocket-bandkerchiefs a day, Madam.” 


| 
| € 
| 
| 
| 
. 
€ 
“We must turn and follow ber. Her joke on 
me is not 80 ve a one after all.’ , an 
lie was standing. He had been gettitig impa- _ 
tient, but he saw at onee what was the trouble, 
1. Tue Reconworras 
| 
ble and hitched in again. ances.—To keep up yeur spirits. Place the decanters fe ’ age 
“‘ John was afraid to let any one else drive his | 9 ™e root of the house. hs 
horses after such an occurrence, and he and TYPIC AL = 
For gouty people—the 
itied her; but I had no need to do so. John For the och. 
For negroes—See dah! ky 
Vor young ladies—the map go. | Jas 
For fashionable women—a get of firs. “sy 
For dandies—the spruce. ~ - 
of my power to give you any rmation.’ 
*** Bat that can not be,’ said he. Bor love higher: 
Well, then, I insist upom it that you get | Por engaged people—the 2. Tue 
one who you any thing,’ . Al and — 
moment he was quite severe to his horses. 
love of mischief amd eaqnetry came upon her too | 
strongly to be reuisted. he to read from bh. follows 
“They were just then passing a small house orn oman is ed 
by the side of the road that had ovee been a kind hath bus ee med. “Gir. yo mistake; we 
of tavern. ‘The family had moved out of it a | story to you now. Tied.” “Well,” clergyman, fi 
few days before, and Hattie knew it, though ‘* Meantime Charlie and Hattie were following wit ot, ry me my| 
John did not. us as best they could, and it wiism't long before he you tter be 
Forbes;’ said Hattie, ‘won't you be | found Me is cxtin than cold, because 2 ¥ 
I can ho horses.’ have something of importance to ask of me! 
John _lodked more than a little vexed; but | He just article ?—Because it is always 
he handed her the reins and jumped oyt, She | did it to get out of the scrape I put him in.” 
cathered them fizmly in her plump ttle hands ; ‘* Charlie looked a trifle crest-fallen for a mo- 4 
and, just'as he was about to knock at the door | ment; but his mind had been made up that day, ; yh ' aire.) 4, it 
consider your question before I answer it. I | say to me, J dave something as humming with its wonted noise — 
will drive on @ mile or so. When I come back | to you. First, though, did not Jo himealf oak | 
perhaps I will tell you. é you a question to-day ? He told me he was going But more on furtive mischief bent, QE _ Sans " ~~ ‘ a Sah aa 
And, with a gay little laugh, Hattie drove | to do so? The while the master’s downward look b..< ~ie iv 
recklessly away, poor John looking very | Cresm QUARTERS. 
much like foal as he leangd against the door- Hove sharp and clear a 
post. As "twere a heavy battery of ‘ ¢ 
“** The saucy said * It’s too bad! Let off in one tremenduous kiss. > 
I wonder if she cam “What's that?” the startled master cries, 
won horses—they “That, thir.” little imp replies > 
the others here in a won't w uthannah Peuathe.” 
*** Hullo, John!’ exclaimed Charlie, * Where's A great simpleton, 
your team? Haven't had a quarrel, have you?’ The bene of ail : } 
***Oh no, not exactly; only Hattie wants a euppressed, rch upraised, 
change of drivers, She will be back after you in biggest 
minute, and I am to drive Miss Morris. Hattie Be gullty’ of an act so rade ! - 3. 
has got something of great importance to say to — evil whole school to 
you, said John. “ "Twas sbe, hereel sir,” sobbed therlad 
““*Oh! I see,’ said Charlie. ‘You asked’ “I didn’t mean to be so bad: 
_ “But John put his finger on his lip, and Char- And when Susannah shook 
And duren't kiss baby's doll, SSS 
mut Charlie couldn't stand it, Sir, at all, - 
up kissed her on 
I thought she kind o’ wished me to!” 4 Tae REgTReart. #- 
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BUF FALO ATTACKED BY WOLVES. 


Tue bufizlo bull is Monarch of his Herd only 
during his youth; buffalo, like human, nature 1s 
ungrateful, and beasts and men renounce serv- 
ants Mid leaders alike in their old age. With 
the buffalo the ery is, “* ‘The king is old, long live 
the young king!” When a buffalo king begms 
to show signs of decay he is not only deposed as 
leader, but exiled or driven trom the herd as a 
useless member of buffalo society and left to take 
care of himself. which, owing to the weakness 
which caused his repudiation, he is not always 
able to do. During the summer months these 
aged exiles roam, sometimes singly, sometimes 
in bands of four or five, over the choicest pas- 
tures of praivie land, where they are safe alike 
from wolves and Indians. ‘The first, having plen- 
ty to eat in summer and being in that season 
rather the hunted than the hunter, do not care to 
struggle with the buffaloes; and the Indian has 
too much aversion to hard work to think of eat- 
ing an old bull when young ones are to be had in 
such plenty. 

But when the deep snows gf winter come, and 
wolves and buffaloes, too, are Well-nigh famished, 
then comes the *‘ tug of war.” Hunger gives the 
wolves courage, and they attack the old bulls 
which are left lehind by the herds. Several 
packs join forces, and a butfalo chase takes place 
the like of which summer hunters never see. 
Our spirited illustration on page 105 will, how- 
ever, give thein an idea of this exciting hunt— 
exciting alike to wolves, buffalo, and the fortu- 
nate hunter who witnesses it from a safe and re- 
spectable distance. 


» MY NEIGHBOR NELLY. 
By MISS THACKERAY. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


PART 1. 
Tuer were both my neighbors, of course ; but 


_ I do not understand what kind of hearts people 


have who can apportion their love equally, ac- 
cording to the claims of justice. I saw as much 
of one sister as the other. And Martha was an 
excellent girl, quite honest and friendly and good ; 
but as for Ellen, there never could be any ques- 
tion about her. One did not even think of dis- 
criminating which were her special good quali- 
ties. She was Ellen, that was enough; or Nel- 
ly, which I prefer for my part. We all lived at 
Dinglefield Green in the old days. It is a model 
of a village, in one sense of the word; not the 
kind of place, it is true, to which the name is 
generally applied, but a village orné, as there are 
cottages ornés. ‘The real little hamlet, where 
the poor people lived, was at a little distance, and 
gave as plenty of occupation and trouble. But 
toc Dinglefield Green proper, it was such a vil- 
lage as exists chiefly in novels. ‘The Green was 
the central poigt, a great triangular breadth of 
soft grass, more like a small common than a 
village green, with the prettiest houses round— 
houses inclosed in their own grounds—houses at 
the very least embosomed in pretty gardens, peep- 
ing out from among the trees. ieee of us were 
very rich; nor was there any thing that could be 
called a ** place” in the circle of dwellings. But 
J believe there was as much good blood and good 
connection among us as are usually to be found 
ia a much larger community. The great house 
opposite, which was separated from the Green by 
a ha-ha, and opened to us only a pretty sweep 
of lawn, looking almost like a park, belonged to 
Sir ‘Thomas Denzil, whose pedigree, as every 
body knows, is longer than the Queen's. 
to him was Mrs. Stokes’s pretty cottage—one of 
the stokes who have given their name to places 
all over the country: the son is now General 
Stokes, a C.B., and I don’t know what besides ; 
and her. daughter married Lord Leamington. 
Next to that—but it is needless to give a direct- 
ory of the place—probably our neighbors, gener- 
ally, may appear in their proper persons before 
my story is done. 

The sisters lived next to me: my house lay, 
as their father said, athwart their bows. e 
Admiial was too much a gentleman to. talk 
ship, or shop, as the gentlemen call it, in ordi- 
nary conversation ; but he did say that my cot- 
tage lay athwart his bows; and the girls admit- 
ted that it would have been unpleasant had it 
been any body but me: I was then a rather 
young widow, and, having no children, did not 
want much of a house. My cottage was very 
pretty. I think myself that there was not so 
pretty a room in all the Green as my drawing- 
room ; but it was small. My house stood with 
its gable-end to the Green, and fronted the hedge 
which was the boundary of Admiral Fortis’s 
grounds, His big gate and my small one were 
close together: If the hedge had been cut down 
I should have commanded a full view of the lawn 
before his house and the door; and nobody could 
have gone out or come in without my inspection. 
‘They were so friendly that it was once proposed 
to cut it down, and give me and my flowers more 
air: but we both reflected that we were mortal ; 
circumstances might change with both of us; I 
might die, and some one else come to the cottage 
whose inspection might not be desirable ; or the 
Admiral might die, and bis girls be married, and 
strangers come. In short, the end of it was that 
the hedge remained ; but imstead of being a thick 
holly wall, like the rest of my inclosure, it was a 
picturesque hedge of hawthorn, which was very 
sweet in spring-and a perfect mass of convolvu- 
lus in autumn; and it had gaps in it and open- 
ings. Nelly herself made a round cutting just 

site my window, and twined the honey-suc 


into a frame for it. I could see them through it’ 


as Isat at work. I conld see them at their cro- 
quet, and mounting their horses at the door, and 
going out for their walks, and doing their capri- 


Next 


| 


‘deal larger and whiter than her sister. I sup- 


cious gardening. It was Nelly only who ever at- 
to in the the other was 
afraid of her hands and her complexion, and a 
hundred things. Nelly was not afraid of any 
thing—not even of Mr. Nicholson, the gardener, 
who filled me with awe and trembling. Perhaps 
you may say that there was not much fear of her 
complexion. She was brown, to begin with ; but 


pose, on the whole, she was the prettier of the 


two though she did not suit me. They were 
their father’s only children, and he was very fond 
of them. ~Their mother had been dead so long 


that they had no recollection of her; and the 
girls were not without those defects which girls 
brought up by man are so apt to have. ‘They 
were rather disposed to think that any thing could 
be had for a little coaxing. Perhaps they had 
more confidence in their own blandishments than 
is common with girls, and were more ready % 


girls, and the girls did what they pleased with | 
those excellent gentlemen, and grew up with the 
very smallest amount of education 
with civilization. I rather liked it, I in 
Nelly, who was very bright, and asked about ev- 
ery thing, and jumped at an instant understand- 
ing of most things she heard of. But it did not 
answer in Martha’s case, who was not bright, and 
was the sort of girl who wanted to be taught mu- 
sic, for instance, properly, and to practice six 
hours a day. Without being taught, and with- 
out practicing, the good girl (for Nelly, as she 
explained, had no taste for music) thought it her 
duty to play to amuse her friends; and the result 
was a trial to the temper of Dinglefield Green. 
We had some very good musicians among us, 
and Martha heard them continually, but never 
was enlightened as to the nature of her own per- 
formance; whereas Nelly knew, and grew crim- 
son every time her sister approached the piano. 
But Nelly was my favorite, as every body said ; 
and perhaps, as a consequence, I did her 
sister less than justice. 

We led a very pleasant, neighborly life in those 
days. Some of us were richer, and some poorer ; 
but we all visited each other. The bi houses 


you would be sure to Reageam one @uarter or an- 
other, the click of met balls, and find all 
the young people of aseprnbled over 
their game, not without greups of the elder ones 
sitting round on the edge of the well-mown lawns. 
When I settled there first I was neither 


she said, . “*What could papa be 
thinking of? It sounds like two old women in 


last. They were called “‘ the sisters” every where 
on the Green. I believe some of us did not even 
know their proper names. I said mischief might 
come of it, and ene et but there 
came a time when Nelly, at least, laughed at me 


sailors to have that ayo cordial way. He 
came to me, thongh I had no particular at- 
traction for him, as cheerfully as if I had been a 
girl, or alas! had girls of my own. wn eg 
was the opening in the hedge that pleased 

He would sit and look, but he did not speak to 


est, as the children say, by his shyness about the 
He would say something about them, and 
then rush on to another subject, and come back 
an hour after to the identical point he 
But I suppose it never oc- 
to him that I had any skill tofathom that. 
with them on all their piemics, and was 
he rode with them, riding 


E 


4 


them on the springy turf 
under the trees ; at as for their canterings 
and ings, 


once had very different views. I knew what her 
ideal was. it, or rather he, was a blond young 
giant, six feet at least, with blue eyes, alk eurl- 


of no profession ; 
, to counterbalance 
Nelly’s ‘face; or rather, as she 


iF 


4 


re 


| his imagination he had loved a milk-white maiden 


Denzil, however, watched, having, as I 
believe, other imtentiors in her mind 
though she had no daughter of her 


| was just time to get the train. And 80 he had 


to rush away, taking off his hat to us, and almost 
getting out of the window of the carriage in his 
Admiral’s 


“*T wonder why he is going in such a hurry? 
I wonder what he means about coming back ?” 
said Martha. ‘*I am sure I am very sorry he is 
gone. He was very nice, and always ready for 


when papa was like that—al ways rushing away. 
Don't you, Sister? bat you were too young.” 


She was réveuse, clouded over, evéry thing that 
it was natural to be under the circumstances. 
She would not trust herself to say he was nice. 
It was I who had to answer, keep up the 
conversation for her. For my own part, I con- 
fess I was vexed that he had gone so soon—that 
he was gone without an explanation. These 
things are far better to be settled out of hand. 
One goes away ; but nobody can make sure how 
one may come back—or what one may find when 


one comes back. 

dred things might happen to detain, or keep him 
} quite unsuspecting, unfea ; and 
it was gone ere she understood 

doing. My heart quaked a tittle for her; not 


with any fear of the result, but only with a cer- 


tain throbbing of experience and anxiety that 
springs therefrom. Experience does not produce 
hope in the things of this world. It lays one’s 
heart open to suspicions and fears which never 
trouble the innocént. It was not because of any 
thing I had seen in Llewellyn ; but because | had 
seen a great deal of the world, and things in gen- 
eral, ‘This was why I kissed her with a little 
extra meaning, and told her to lie down on the 
sofa when she got home, 

“*You have not been looking your best for 
some days,” I said. ‘* You are not a giantess, 
nor so robust as you pretend to be. You must 
take care of yourself.” And Nelly, though phe 
made no reply, kissed me in her clinging way in 


return. | 
Some weeks after that without any par- 
ticular incident. ‘Things went on in their usual 


way, and though we were all sorry that Llewellyn 
was gone, we made no particular m@agn over him 
after the first. It was very Pthat a day 
passed on which I did not see th sigters; but 
the weather was beginning to get eold, and one 
Friday there was a fog which prevented me from 
going out. Ours is a low countey, with a great 
many trees, and the river is not faf off; and when 
there isa fog, it is very dreary amd overwhelm- 
ing. It closes in over the Green, so that you 
can not see an inch before yom; and the damp 
creeps into your very bones, though it was only 
the end of October, and the trees hung invisible 
over our heads in heavy ma&se@s, now and then 
i faded leaf out of the fgg in a ghostly, 

: the chill went to heart. I had 
for which I was very thankful, and 
brightly; and I not stir out of 
day. I confess it surprised me a little 
girls did not come in to me in the even- 
they had a way of doing, with their red 
ind them, and the hoods over their 
Red Riding Hood. But I took it for 
had some friends from town, or 
pleasant on hand; though I had not 
ard any cafriage driving up. As for reeing 
that was 1m Next morning, by a pleas- 
ant change, was bright, sunny, and frosty. For 
the first time that season the hedges and gar- 
dens, and even the Green itself, was crisp and 


She was in her red cloak, with her dress tucked 
up, and the little black hat with the red feather, 
which was always so becoming to her. But . 
ming that day, or there was 
something the matter with the child. I don't 
remember whether I have said that she had large 
eyes—eyes that, when she was thinner than usual, 
or ill, looked out of proportion to the size of her 
face. ‘They had this effect upon me that day. 
One did not seem to see Nelly at all; but only 
a big pair of wistful, soft eyes looking at one, 
with shadowy lines round them. I was alarm 
to tell the truth, whenever I saw her. Lither 
ing had happened, or the child was ill. 

**Good-morning, my dear,” I said; **1 did 
not see you all yesterday, and it feels like a year. 
Were you coming to me now ?” 

** No,” said Nelly—and even in the sound of 
her voice there was something changed—‘* it is 
so long since I have been in the village. I had 
settled to go down there this morning, and take 
= Mary Jackson some warm socks we have 
—. knitting for the babies. It is so cold to- 


**T thought you never felt the cold,” said I, as 
one does without thinking. ‘‘ You are always as 
merry as a cricket in the winter weather when we 
ee shivering. You know you never feel the 
co ” 

**No,” said Nelly again. ‘‘I suppose it is 
only the first chill’—and she gave me a strange 
little sick smile, and suddenly looked down and 
stooped to pick up something. I saw in a mo- 
ment there was nothing to pick up. Could it be 
that there were tears in her eyes which she 
wanted to hide? ‘‘ But I must go now,” she 
went on, hurriedly. ‘‘Oh no, don’t think of 
coming with me; it is too cold, and I shall have 
to walk fast, I am in such a hurry. Good-bv.” 

I could do nothing but stand and stare afier 
her when she had gone on. What did it mean? 
Nelly was mot given to taking fancies, or losing 
temper—at least not in this way. She walked 
away so rapidly that she seemed to vanish out of 
my sight, and never once looked round or turned 
aside for any thing. The surprise was so great 
that I actually forgot where I was going. It 
could not be for nothing that she had changed 
like this. I went back to my own door, and 
then I came out again and opened the Admiral’s 
gate. Probably Martha was at home, and would 
know what was the matter. As I was going in 
Martha met me coming out. She was in her red 
cloak, like Nelly, and she had a letter in her 
hand. When she saw me she laughed and 
blushed a little. ‘ Will -you come with me to 
the post, Mrs. Mulgrave?” she said. ‘‘ Sister 

not wait for me; and when one has an 
im t letter to post—” Martha went on, 


holding it up to me, and laughing and blush- 


?” said I 

very t?” said I; 

ress. 


‘Oh, didn’t she tell you?” said Martha. 
** What a funny girl she is! If it had been me 
I should have rushed all over the Green, and 
told body. It is—can't guess ?” 

And she held out to me the letter in her hand. 
It was addressed to Captain Llewellyn, H.M.8. 
Spitfire, Portsmouth. I looked at it, and I 
looked at her, and wonder tock possession of 
me. The address was in Martha's handwriting. 
It was she who was going to post it; it was she 
who, conscious and triumphant, giggling a little 
and blushing a little, stood waiting for my 
congratulations. I looked at her aghast, and 
my tongue failed me. ‘‘I don't know what it 


| me of the sisters—more’s the pity. He was shy 
4 | of that I could see he was in real earn- 

the prettest brown—Ciear, Wil Musics 
| | that went and came, and changed her aspect ev- 
| ery moment, Her eyes were the softest dark 

eyes I ever saw; they did not penetrate or flash 

| or sparkle, but glowed on you with a warm lam- 
3 | bent light. In winter, with her red cloak on, she 
| was the prettiest little figure; and the cold suit- 

‘i | ed her, and made ber glow and bound about like 

‘ a creature of air. As for Martha, she was a great 

royal park ¢ 
hide yourself in 
| I have 
even been tempted to put myself on my old pony 
they were always alarming to me. [But it was a 
pleasant life. There is something in that moment 
of existence when the two who are to go together 
through life see each other first, and are mys- 
| use them, knowing how powerless papa WA ation eae toward each other, and for- 
against their arts. ‘They were badly educated, for | swear their own ideal and all their dreams, and 
| the same reason. ‘The Admiral was too fond of | mate themselves under some secret compulsion 
| them to part with them; and he was one of the | which they do not understand — I ay there 

7 men who fear reports apd rumors, abd would not | is something in such_a moment which throws a 

have a lady, not s-aged governess. | charm over life to all their surroundings. Though 

4 in hie hone > had exnensi | it be all over for us; though, perhaps, we may 
Te | have been in our own oe thoroughly disen- 

| chanted, or may even grown bitter in our 
3] sense of the difference between reality and ro- 
: gives a zest to our pleasure. There is something 

—e every thing is settled, and the vei in 

: sight, fairy-land melts away, and the are 

! no more interesting than any other pair. It is, 
perhaps, the uncertainty, the chance of disaster ; 

: the sense that one may take flight or offense, or 

‘j | that some rival may come in, or a hundred things | white with hoar-frost, which, of course, did not 
| | happen to dissipate the rising tenderness. ‘There | last, but gave us warning of winter. When | 

| is the excitement of a drama about it—a drama | went out I met Nelly just leaving her own door. 
| subject to the curious contradictions of actual 
| existence, and utterly regardless of all the uni- 
| ties. I thought I could see the little sister, who 
| was my pet and favorite, gradually grouping thus 
with young Llewellyn. They got together some- 
how, whatever the arrangements of the party 
might be. They might drive to the Dingle, 
which was our favorite spot, in different car- 
| riages, with different parties, and at different 
] times; but they were always to be found to- 
gether under the trees when every body had ar- 
| asked the smaller ones to dinner, aad Gad@iot dis | tived. Perhaps they did not yet know it them- 
dain to pay a return visit to tes. | selves; Ag alll to smile, and 
afternoons, if you crosied Greew Cand could | Lady Denzil, I could see, was watching Nelly. 
hear any thing for the # richeters made), | She had other views, I imagine, for her young 
cousin since he came to the estate. Nelly, too 
; us own land, 
nor old, and there was a difficulty which par- 
ty to class me with; but by degrees I found my 
place among the mothers, or aunts, or general 

y guardians of the society; and by degrees my . 

" young neighbors came to be i to me ed to me. 
| as my particular charge. We walked! home to- and glo- 
| gether, and we went to parties together; and, of Llewellyn 

course, @ little gossip got up about the Admiral dark as 

y —gossip which was entirely without foundation, _ elshman. 

val for I detest second marriages, and, indeed, have 
. had quite enough of it for my part. wenger 
: took a clinging to me—I don't say a fancy, whi 
would be too light a word. She had never known | #00; 
x herself, to whom she was halfa child and half s | | 
a. companion. And she liked it, and so did I. for 
, a There was one absurd peculiarity about the two | own; and [ am sure it was her influence which 
girls which stall always ‘think was the founda | hurried him away the last day without taking 

a tion of all the mi . ried exch leave of any of us. She kept back the telegram 
other, nor were called, sir name They bine his shin shor 

were ‘‘the sisters” fo ¢ 

. sisters” al | called each other Sister 

= me at an attempt to change the | door, as he past to station. 

But her name. She for the moment By shouted; “I 
‘ called after grandmother, and she am coming back.” And I could see, b 

| thought it wasa shame. ‘* Martha and Ellen!” | the color in Nelly’s cheek, that their eyes had 

: met and understood each other. Her sister 
a bowed and smiled very graciously, and chattered 
the alms-house, And other girls have such pretty | about a hundred things. 
names. Ifyou call me Martha, Mrs. Mulgrave, 
I will nevér speak to you again.” When one 
thought of it, it was a hard case. I felt for her, 
for my own name is Sarah, and I remember the 
trouble it was to me when I was a girl; and the TOE TS a Ee a 
general use and wont of course overcame me at 
Nellie, with a sigh, 
no more. 
It was in the early summer that young Llew- 
ellyn came to — the Denzils at their great 
house opposite. He was a distant cousin of theirs, 
which was @ warrant that his family was all that 
could be desired. And he had a nice little prop- 
erty in Wales, which had come to him unex- 
pectedly on the death of an elder brother. And, 
to crown all, he was a sailor, baving gone into 
the navy when he was a second son. ()f course, 
7 sh be brought to the Admiral first of all. 
Ant very gat to the 
| house ; and, indeed, for that matter, in every 
| house in the Green. I believe it is natural to 
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means,” I said, gasping. ‘‘I can’t guess. Is it 
vou who have been writing to Captain Llewellyn, 
or is it Nelly, or who is it? Can there have been 
mistake ?” 

earths was offended, as indeed she had rea- 
son to be. ‘‘ There is no mistake,” she said, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘It is a very strange sort of thing 
to say, when my friend, any acquaintance even, 
would have congratulated me. And you know 
us so well! Captain Llewellyn has asked me to 
marry him—that is all. I thought you might 
have found out what was coming. But you have 
no eyes for any body but sister. You never think 
of me.” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said I, faltering; ‘‘I 
was so much taken by i 
wish you every happiness, Martha. Nobody 
can be more anxious for your welfare than I 
am—” And here I sto ‘short in my confu- 
sion, choked by the words, and not knowing 
what to say.. 

‘* Yes, I am. sure of that,” said Martha, affec- 
tionately, stopping at the gate to give me a kiss. 
‘*T said so-to sister this morning. I said I am 
sure Mrs. Mulgravewill be pleased. But are you 
really so much surprised? Did you never think 
this was how it was to be ?” 

‘*No,” I said, trembling in spite of myself; 
**T never thought of4t. 1 thought, indeed—bat 
that makes no di now.” 

‘*What did you think?” said Martha; and 
then her private sense of pride and pleasure sur- 
mounted: every thing else. ‘Well, you see it is 
so,” she said, with a beaming smile. ‘‘ He kept 
his own counsel, you see. 1 should not have 
thought he was 60 sly—should you? I dare say 
he thinks he showed i¢ more than he did; for he 
Le from the first 

ay.” 

And she stood before me so beaming, so dim- 
pling over with smiles and pleasure, that my heart 
sank within me; Could it be a mistake, or was it 
I~ah, how ditthe i¢ mattered for me—was it my 
poor Nelly who had been deceived ? 

** Anddid you ?” I said, looking into her face, 
** did see it from the first day ?” 

** Well, n-no,” said Martha, hesitating ; and 
then she resumed with a laugh, ‘* That shows 
you how’ sly he must have beem I don’t think 
I ever saspected such a thing; but then, to be 
sure, I never thought mach about him, you 
know.” 

A little gleam of comfort came into my heart 
as she spoke ‘*@3hj then,” I said, relieved, 
oe there is no. occasion for congratulations after 


**Why is there no occasion for congratula- 
tions?” said Martha. ‘Of course there is occa- 
sion. 1 wanted Sister to run in and tell you last 
night, but she wouldn't; and I rather wanted you 
to tell me what I should say, or, rathe, how I 
should say it; but I managed it after 


And Martha 
blashed, and cast a proud 

glance on the letter she:-held in her hand. 
* But if never had thought of him vester- 
said i, “you can't have accepted him to- 


“ Why not?” said Martha, with a toss of her 
pretty hesd-and she was pretty, especially in 
that moment of excitement. I could not refuse 
to see it, ft was a mere piece of pink and white 
prettiness, instead of my-little nut-brown maid, 
with her soft eyes, and bright varied gleams 
of feeling and intelligence, But then you can 
never calculate on what @ man think in re- 
spect to a girl, Men are such ; I mean 
where women are concerned, 

**Why not?” said Martha, with a laugh. ‘‘I 
don’t mean I am ftantigaliy“in love with him, 
you know.» How could I be, when I never knew 
he cared fer me? But I always said he was ve 
nice; and/then it is so sui And I don't 
care for amy Body else. It would be very foolish 
of me to wefase him without any reason. Of 
course,” saidMartha, jooking down upon her 
letter, ‘‘I whall think of him very differently 
now.” 

What could I say? I was at my wit’s end. 
I walked on by her side to the: post-office in a 
maze of confusion and doabt: I could have 


snatched the letter out of her kand, and torn it. 


into a hundred ; but that weuld have done 
little good ; how could I tell if it was a mis- 
take after all? He might have soaght Nelly for 
her sister’s sake. He might have been such a 
fool, such a dolt, as to prefer Martha: All this 
time he might but have been making his advances 
to her covertly—under shield, asi¢ were, of the gay 
bright creature who was'too g and too sim- 
ple-hearted to understand devices, Oh, my 


80 shadowy 

less! I could have cred with vexation and de- 
spair as I went along step for step with the other 
on the quiet country road, ‘Though she was so 
far from being bright, Martha at last was struck 
by my silence. It took her a considerable time 
to find it out, for naturally her own thoughts 
were many, and her mind*was fully preoccupied ; 
but she did perceive itat inst. 

** 1 don't think you @e¢m to like it, Mrs. Mul- 
grave,” she said; “n@=*o much as I thought 
you would. You aré the very first person I 
thought 6 ee to tell you when I[ 
met you. ught you would sympathize 
with me and be so shosktoher—"" 

** My dear,” said I, ‘‘I am pleased to hear— 
any thing that is for r happiness; but then I 
am so much surprise It was not-what I looked 
for. And then, good Heavens, if it should turn 
out to be some mistake—” 

**Mrs, Mulgrave,” said Martha, angrily, “I 
don’t know what you can mean. ‘ihis is the 
second time you have talked ofa mistake. What 
mistake could there be? I suppose Captain 


Llewellyn knows what he is doing; unless you | 
. federacy to collapse, 


Want to be unkind and cross. And what have 


I am sure I 


I done that you should be so disagreeable to 
me?” 


** Oh, my dear child!” I cried, in despair, ‘* I 
don’t know what I mean; I thought once—there 
was Major Frost, you know—” 

“Oh, is it that?” said Martha, restored to 

‘ good-humor; ‘‘ poor Major Frost! 


time he could not expect me to wait for him. You 
may make your mind quite easy if that is all.” 

** And then,” I said, taking a little courage, 
**Captain Llewellyn paid Nelly a great deal of 
attention. He might have thought—” 

“* Yes,” said Martha, “to be sure; and I nev- 
er once suspected that he meant it for me all the 
time.” 


I ask any body who is competent to judge, 
could I have said any more? I walked to the 
post-office with her, and I saw the letter put in. 
And an hour afterward I saw the mail-cart rat- 
tling past. with the bags, and knew it had set out 
to ite destination. He would get it next morn- 
ing, and the two lives would be bound for ever 
and ever. The wrong two ?—or was it only we, 
Nelly and I, who had made the mistake? Had 
it been Martha he sought all the time ? 


SENSATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Georce Aveoustus Sava, of sensational liter- 
ary fame, has been publishing in Miss Braddon’s 
highly sensational magazine a defense of ‘* Sensa- 
tionalism # Literature and Art,” in which he 

thus ; 

‘* What is Sensationalism, and who is Sensa- 
tional? I-will dtrive to tell you. The late Mr. 
William § was an arrant sensational 
writer. He wrote the play of ‘ Macbeth,’ which 
is founded mainly on murder and witchcraft. He 
wrote “Hamlet,” in which there are many mur- 
ders, a suicide, a suspicion of madness, and a 
ghost. He wrote ‘Othello,’ in which there is 
} , and also murder. He wrote ‘ King 
Lear,’ in which there is marder, blindness, and 
madness. He wrote ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ in 
which there is suicide. He wrote ‘Julius Cesar,’ 
in which there is murder and a ghost. He wrote 
‘Richard the Third,’ in which there are no end 
of murders and no end of ghosts. He wrote 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ in which there is poison, 
murder, and premature interment. He wrote 
the * Merchant of Venice,’ in which there is 
robbery and elopement, and an attempt on the 
part ot a Jew bill-discounter to cut open the 
stomach of a Christian gentleman. ‘The late M. 
de Voltaire highly objected to Shakspeare’s sen- 
sationalism. He called him un barbare grotesque. 
He preferred murder @ da Grrecque, when you only 
hear the murdered Agamemnon groaning behind 
the scenes. He liked Peloponnesian adultery, 
Hleracleidan seduction, and Attic incest. Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, were not sensation- 
al writers. Ben's most sensational play, ‘The 
Alchemist,’ is made up of the humors of a cen- 
juror, a swindler, and a woman of the town. 
Desdemona i: sensational; Doll Common is not 
so. Beaumont and Fletcher.depicted the ha- 
mor’ of their age with strength, richness, and 
raciness ; they represented the manners of their 
time with pliancy, variety, and fidelity; but their 
plays were plays of Manners, and not of Haman 
Nature. What has become of Etherege’s ‘ Love 
in a Tub,’ and Wycherley’s ‘Gentleman Dancing- 
master,’ and Rowe's ‘ Biter?’ Where are Mas- 
singer, Shirley, Vanbrngh, Congreve, and Far- 
quhar? Who save bookworms reads the ‘Scorn- 
tul Lady,’ or the ‘Custom of the Country,’ or the 
‘ Beggar's Bush,’ or the ‘ Humorous Lieutenant,’ 
or the ‘ Little French Lawyer,’ or the * Laws of 
Candy?” Who knows much about ‘The Fox,’ 
or the ‘ New Inn,’ or the ‘ Staple of News?’ Yet 
the people who wrote these things were cried up 
by self-conceited wits and sages as infinitely su- 
perior to Shakspeare. Have they kept possession 
of the stage? Will thepevem obtain possession 
of the stage again? A from bookmen’s 
shelves, the whole rout of them are as dead and 
gone as a chandler-shopkeeper’s ledger of the 
year before last. 
‘*In the opinion of dolts, and dullarda, and 
envious backbiters, every thing is ‘sensaifional’ 
that is vivid, and nervous, and forci and 
graphic, and true. There is no sensation mm the 
wretched daubs of Benjamin West, or the heart- 
less tea-tray varnishing of Mings; but there is 
most deleterious sensationalism in Fuseli, and 
Hogarth, and Goya. Miguel de Cervantes wrote 
sensationally, but Gongora would have scorned 
the act. was sensational, but Lousada 
was ‘classic.’ Wedgewood was a sensational pot- 
ter, and Vlaxman a sensational sculptor. ‘The 
revival of wood-engraving was a ‘sensation’ as 
bitterly deprecated by the old admirers of namby- 
pamby stipple and woolly mezzotint as vaccina- 
tion was by the advocates of inoculation. The 
Grub Street Journal and the Daily Intelligencer 
The Zelegraph, 


Holman Hunt. 
sctilptor; Mr, Ruskin's art-criticiams are sensa- 
tional; Mr. Darwin is a i philosopher ; 
Mr. Fechter is a sensational actor; Mr. Spur- 
geon is a sensational preacher; Dr, Cumming is 
a sensational theologian ; i 
of view, is Dr. Newman; so, from another point, 
is Professor Maurice. As for Mr, Kingsley, as 
poet, novelist, parson, and historian, he was al- 
ways sensational. Selyravia is @ sensational 
magazine, and Miss Braddon is a dreadfully sen- 
sational novelist. M. Nélaton is a sensational 
surgeon; M. Edmond About a sensational wit ; 
Napoleon III. a sensational sovereign ; aud Graf 
von Bismarck a sensational statesman. As for 


| Garibaldi, he was never more than a sensational 
patriot; and it was only General Grant’s sensa- 


tional obduracy that caused the Southern Con- 


perfect But | 
of course if he did not choose to come forward in | 


| 


| 


Let us go back to the calmly duly to 
quilly inane, to the timorously 
sweetly stupid. Don't let 
travel, don’t let us hear or 


HOME AND FOREIGN. GOSSIP. 
Furry years ago a room in s private dwelling 


was our Post one mam and one bey were 
considered competent to receive, deliver; distribute, 
and make up the mails that came into and b* this 
city. To-day, in addition to our General Post-office, 
there are fourteen stations, one of which, Station D, 
is said to receive, assort, and deliver more letters than 
does the Post-office at Albany ; and hundreds are em- 
ployed in carrying out the details of postal affairs. 
One or two simple facts—thongh they are astounding 
ones—will give some idea of the increase of business 


in one t of the New York Post-office during 
the last ten In 1850 the av number of let- 
ters received tly in the bus depastehent™ was 
tifteen thousand; now the letters received pightly av- 


erage ninety thousand. In 1958 the num@r of letters 
received at the “ drop” from carriers and stations be- 
tween the hours of six p.m. and half past twelve a.m. 
amounted to about five thousand. Now the number of 
letters received between half past six r.m. and half past 
twelve a.m. fom station, drop, and carriers amount to 
about forty-five thousand. During the twelve months 
ending with November, 1867, nearly nineteen millions 
of letters collected from lamp-post boxes, while 
over twel lions of mall letters and more than 
five milli city letters were delivered by carriers 
to our citizema, This statement does not ineinde the 
letters delivered through the five thousand and eight 
hundred boxes which are at present remted at the 
Post-affice. 

The addition which has this month been made to 
the number of carriers—the whole body numbering 
now about three hundred—will insure ‘prompt, fre- 
quent, and careful delivery. 

It was ascertained by Postmaster James Kelly, on 
his recent visit to England, that the whole secret of 
the rapid and accurate postal arrangements of London 
lay in the number of men employed; that, thronghont 
Great Britain and Ireland, three men on the averace 
were employed to do the work expected of ome in the 
United States. No less than twe theagsand and six 
hundred carriers are employed in Lemdon. So that, 
even after making every deduction for difference of 
population which ficures will allow, and after giving 
Americans all the credit for greater skill, industry, and 
rapidity in werk which national pride might possibly 
suggest, it still remained evident that more letter car- 
riers were beeded to our pestal system. It has 
been very justly remarked thas in ome respect the Brit- 
ish posta eystem ie superior to ours—fts servants are 
appointed for life, or during good behavidr; and when 
untitted by Ill health or age are pemsioned. With us 
respect for service and age is not comsidered. A man 
may grow gray and break down his health in our Post- 
offices and then be dismissed at an hour's notice to 
make way for some political favorite, who in his turn 
must give place to another. 


It is related of Sir Frederick Bruce, the late British 
Minister, that he had not an- article ef solid silver- 
ware in his house; and as proof of the wisdom of this 
arrangement, he used to tell of one eceasion when 
burglars entered his house in the night, bat finding 
the coveted forks, spoons, etc., were plated, had left 
them. Even if one can well afford to lose plate, this 
does not remove the unpleasant shock resulting from 
a visit of burglars. Beyond this, the man who has a 
handsome set of gold or silverware in his house, or 
who sports a five-thousand dollar breast-pin, is not as 
safe from midnicht attacks as if his wealth were in- 
vested in some ess noticeable r. 

“ Railroads to the 
Railroads to the le 
Railroads 


So sings poetic parodist.” Probably his mind 
was impressed with the recent statement that when 
the Suez Canal and the Pacific Railroad are finished 
we can go round the world in ninety days. 


If the young men of New York are in such a fearfnl 
internal condition as a certain city paper represents 
them to be, we should earnestly recommend them to 
save themselves from becoming total wrecks by mar- 
rying as soon as possible some girl who has seen a 
thimble, who understands darning, and who is willing 
to devote hereelf to the business. Read this descrip- 
tion of the young man who does his own mending— 
read and ponder. ‘“ Outwardly he may appear in the 
height of fashion, and arrayed in all the gorgeousness 
of purple and fine linen; but inwardly he is the abode 
of rents and tears. The lining of that handsome over- 
coat is diversified with large gashes from which pro- 
trude unseemly wadding; the trowsers ‘pockets are 
furnished with little holes through which a procession 
of pen-kuives, nickel cents, meerschaums, and door- 
keys, quietly meander adown the leg to the pavement; 
the waistcoat is without its buckles at the back; the 
collar is held in its place by an ingenious and skillful 
device of pins; and the shirt—alas! the shirt !—is but 
a memory of the late lamented buttons whose places 
know them ap more.” 

California promises to furnish not the best 
wines but the choicest silks. Ata late County Fair 
in that State specimens of superior watered silk dress 
gvods were exhibited; and numerous facts prove that 
the entire State is well adapted to silk-growing. 

The most remarkable and valuable stud of horses 
ever owned by any private gentieman is probably in 
possession of Mr. Bonner. Their names are fa- 
miliar—Lanterp, Peerless, Flatbush Mare, Lady Palm- 
er, Pocahontas, The Auburn horse, and last, but great- 
est as regards speed, the famous Dexter. This cham- 
plun of the American trotting tarf is a dark-brown 
horse, with white feet aud nose, a a well-formed 
head, a rather wicked-looking eye, a flowing tai). 
Pocahontas is a graceful and beautiful horse, a dark 
rich bay, with a small, fine bead, proad arched nostril, 
brilliant eye, and long tail, sweeping the ground Mr. 
Bonner’s horses are driven almost solely by himeelf. 
They are never taken for exercise into public streets 


path which surrounds their stable. The internal-ar- 

rangements of this stable are made with careful refer- 
ence to the comfort of its occupants. These horses 

were purchased by the owner for use and personal en- 

joyment, and be does not permit them to be driven 

for any wager, under any circumstances; nor will he 

drive them himeelf.for a wager. 

Odd typographica: errors are constantly occurring 
in the newspapers of the day. An Illinois paper re 
cently made the surprising statement that ‘two thou 
sand car Joads of cats had come East over western rail 
roads." What the editor designed to say was that 
two thousand car loads of oats bad come East. An- 
other journalist, discoursing upon some political eub- 
jeet, asserted confidently that ‘‘ we are but parts of a 
stupendous whale.” If the word whole be substituted 
for whale it will not seem so preposterous. A city 
paper, speaking of the organ concerts at Plymouth 
Charch, remarked : ‘These concerts will help to cre- 
ate a taste for street organ music ;” which certainly did 
seem a singular result, nntil it wae suggested that 
“strict” was the word intended to be used. A clergy- 
man sent, not long ago, a notice to Selma, Alabama, 
that he would preach the<ollowing Sunday on “ Sel- 
ma’s Expense-Account for Sin.” The notice was in- 
serted in a newspaper, and by a compositor’s blunder 
“gin” was changed into “‘tin ;" and the announcement 
of that metal as the subject of a religious discourse 
excited such curiosity that when Sunday evening came 
the charch was crammed, and hundreds were turned 
away who could not find standing-room inside. A 
New Haven journal lately announced as the qeestion 
for discussion in a debuting club, “ Ought future pun- 
ishment to be abolished?" Capital punishment was 
what they intended to talk abcut. And only a few 
days ago a city newspaper gave an tntcresting rketch 
of a new church which had been estzbliched under 
“*guspicious™ circumstances! Evidently au piciouse was 
the adjective intended to be ured. 

The French have many economical devices which 
Americans never think of or would quite disdain. For 
example, in the restaurants of Paris the wasber of 
dishes is paid a moderate salary, it is true; but in ad- 
dition, he has his perquisite ; and thie is the greare ob- 
tained from the dishes. The dish-water is boiled, the 

ekimmed off as it rises to the surface, and put 
into little barrels which cell for about twenty francs 
apiece. Sometimes not less than fifieen of these bar- 
rels may be collected in a month. 

A curioug discovery has been made in France In re- 
gard to the inflvence of iron on vegetables. In those 
soils where there is an abeence of iron vegetation as- 
sumes a withered appearance, which is removed by the 
application of a solution of sulphate ofiron. Harricot: 
beans, watered with this substance, acqnire an addi- 
tional of sixty per cent. Mulberries, peaches, peare. 
grape-vines, and wheat derive advantages from the 
same treatment. In the cultivation of clover wonder- 
ful advantages have been gained by the ay plication of 
the sulphate of iron ov svils where it is desired to pro- 
duce an early crop. 

A certain newspaper in Missouri has adopted the 
fashion of giving notices of marriages in advance. 
They are in the usual form, with the words “ will be” 
before the announcement. ‘ 

A man near Fremont, Ohio, lost an axe a while ago ; 
but he found a river, which was partial compe n. 
This was the way of it. He had been felling trees in 
the woods. In walking over a slightly sunken place 
he noticed a hollow sound, and turning, struck the 
ground with his axe. The axe broke through and dis- 
ap , and never has been heard from since. In- 
vestigations showed water below the eurface, and a 
strong current was discovered. A lead and line let 
down to the depth of seventy feet found no bottom. 
The supply of water is only slightly affected by drouth, 
and a pump set up near the place has furnished the 
purest water to the whule neighborhood during the 
late dry season. It is certainly quite a remarkable 
stream 


A new fire-alarm has been invented by a Connecti- 
cut genius. It consists of-a smal! box containing a 
series of springs of brass and steel, so arranged that 
the brase, by its greater expansion and contraction, 
mdves the steel. This machine may be set at any de- 
gree of temperature, and should a fire occar in its vi- 
cinity, and the temperature of the atmosphere rise 
above the fixed degree, an alarm will be struck. 

A Frenchman has made an ink from bydrofinorate 
of ammonia, and hydrochloric acid properly thicken- 
ed, by which with any pen ineffnceable characters can 
be traced on glass. This ink will be of cervice to the 
chemist and apothecary in Jabeling bottles and mark- 
ing gradations on glass. 


SALMON-FISHING IN OREGON. 


Oxe of the chief occupations—or rather sports, 
since Indians do not admit that they ever work 
—of the Indians of Oregon, is that cf spearing 
salmon, as represented in our engraving on page 
108. When sitting on the rocks in the rivers, in 
a recumbent position, watching and waiting to 
spear the fish when they appear, they lodk, to a 
person at a distance, like great herons watching 
for their prey, only that in the case of the Indians 
a long lance, which serves as a harpoon, is held 
poised in the hand and represents the long necks 
and beaks of the birds. 


HUNTING IN AFRICA. 


Oxz of our engravings on page 108 is from a 
sketch by Mr. THomas Barxes, formerly a com- 
ion of Dr. Livixcstone in the explorations 

of the Zambesi River, and represents a hunting 
weene in Africa not unlike some cof the buffalo 
hunting scenes which have been and sill are to 
be in this country. The sketch way 
made on the Vaal River, in the month of Octo. 
ber. Immense herds of wild animals congregate 
there in the dry weather, when the smaller rivu- 
lets and pools are depiived of water. ‘They con- 
sist chiefly of the “* Boute quagga,” or ‘** Bur- 
chell’s zebra,” the ‘‘ blees-bok,’’ the gnu or 
“4 wilde-heeste” (both of the black and the brin- 
died varieties), the ‘‘ harte-beeste,” many small 
antelopes, and ostriches; while vultures hover 
above, ready to descend upon the carcass of any 
that may be killed. The common or half-striped 
quagga is more cfven seen in Kaffirland, whilc the 
zebra is met with in mountainous districts. Ia 
their later journey to the Zambesi, Mr. Cuar- 
uay and Mr. Bares found on the salt plains, 
in large herds, a quagga which seemed interme- 
diate between Burchell s and the truce zebra, tav- 
ing the small equine head, ears, hoof, and ta] of 
the first, with the compleie and beautiful striping 


unless he is present, but are exercised regularly in a | of the last, 


howl in which the dullards, and the dolts, and the 
backbiters revel. Suppose that the sensible por- e 
tion of soeiety consented just for a season to lay 
down their arms, and allow the rion-sensational> 
ists to have their way? No more sensation plays, ; 
| no more sensation poems—by-the-way, ‘Maad! is 
glaringly sensational, and so is ‘Enoch Arden’— : 
no more sensation novels, no mere sensation lead- 
ing-articles, no more sensation nO more 
sensation sermons, no more 
tran- 
| to the 
| let us 
| but lec 
us write sonnets to Chloe, and play madrigals 
on the spinnet, and dance mifiuets, and pray to 
Heaven against Sensationalism, the ~~ So | 
Devil, and the Pretender; and then let 
reign triumphant, and Universal Darkness cover 
all.” 
| 
| 
| 5 
| 
| 
| 
— | | 
self. I suppose one always can, if one tries. It 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
if 
| Thunder and roar.” ua 
| 
| 
| 
| 
little nut-brown maid "ne er her eyes were | | 
| 
the Staxdard, and the Star are clearly sensation- | f 
al. Mr. Millais is a sensational painter, sois Mr. | , 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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LYING IN WAIT.—{Szz Porm, Pace 110.) 


ben on’ the of 29. The fire 


We illustrate on this page the conflagration the mastered. The 
—_ destroyed the Asclomy of Music at Al- | whole of the interior was destroyed and reduced 
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BURNING OF THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, ALBANY. sy H. 


The building 
was first opened as a theatre in 1824. In 1829 
it was sold and converted into St. Paul's Church. 
Some seven years ago the church people sold it 


FENIAN ATTACK ON THE MARTELLO TOWER, DUNGANNON, IRELAND, 17, is 110.] “a 


to H. J. Hastrves, who, in 1863, transferred it 
to Joun M. True, by whom it was convert- 
ed into a theatre. The Academy was the most 
beautiful place of amusement in Albany, 
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LYING IN WAIT. 


Pernaps it was the nipping cold 
‘That made me feel in moody frame, 
As lately througi: the woods I strolled 
One chilly morn in quest of game. 
I scarce had fetched my pointers round, 
And passed from out the shrubb ry-gate. 
The hall-door neared. when straight J found 
‘Yhat three*sharp-shooters lay in walt. 


A. sudden shock—a small surprise; 
I started, looked around, and lo! 

J saw three pair of laughing cyes; 
I felt the artillery of snow. 

I looked again, 1 looke! once more; 
‘The leader of the snowy raid— 
Methonght I'd felt her darts before— 
Was bonny bright-eyed Adelaide. 


In wait she lay! Tler gentle look, 
More potent than the sun above, 
Soon as surprise my senses took, 
Hiad thawed the snow-balls into love! 
I thought, ah me! of last night’s valse; 
I langhed—-no more in moody state 
Turned to my stoic maxims false— 
My fate was sealed—she’d laid in wait. 


She'd killed a heart—that wis her prey; 
It yielded to her subtle snare: 
The snow had melted all away; 
More firm, love’s arrow lingered there. 
For love is warm and snow is cold, 
And in her snow-hall love lay curled ; 
Love mc’ ed quick it’s snowy fold— 
The ball she gently at me hurled. 


THE FENIAN WAR. 

ENGLAND continues to be excited, and appar- 
ently very much frightened, by the exploits of the 
tenians, who appear to be not only innumerable 
but invincible, and are no sooner suppressed in 
one spot than they break out afresh in another. 
The last news from Ireland and England is more 
than usually exciting, embracing, as it does, the 
evrest and release of Grorce Fraxcis Trary, 
the prosecution of the proprietors of the Dublin 
Nation for the publication of inflammatory arti- 
cles, the arrest of Marcus Apams, the Head 
(‘entre of the London Brotherhood, and the two 
attacks on the Martello ‘Tower at Duncannon, 
Ireland. ‘The first of these, which took place on 
the night of Jan. 20, we illustrate on 109, 

‘These Martello towers, of which we have heard 
a good deal during the Fenian war, are little 
ions which are supposed « defend the coast of 
tle United Kingdom. Their construction dates 
beck to the wars with France under NAPOLEON, 
vinl were intended to prevent descents on the 
coast. ‘lhese forts bear the name of the Martel- 
lo (owers; and are generally armed with a sin- 
gle cannon mounted on a pivot, and placed on the 
top of the fortification. 

‘The full details of the first assault on this Mar- 
te'lo tower have singularly enough never been 
received here, though drawings of the scene have 
come to hand, The second attack took place on 
the night of January 27, and was made by a 


' amall body only of Fenians. Afier receiving the 


hest fire of the garrison the attacking party re- 
tired, but did not leave the field. ‘They waited 
until their numbers were largely increased from 
crowds who seemed to be near at hand, and 
avain advanced upon the tower, beginning a gen- 
eial discharge of fire-arms, by which one of the 
garrison was wounded. When the assailants 
had almost reached the foot of the tower the 
troops again fired, and two men were seen to fall. 
‘The crowd then fell back and disappeared in the 
darkness. The two men who were shot were 
carried off by their companions, and it is not 
known whether they were wounded or killed. 
‘The affuir caused great excitement in Wexford 
Country. 


“MAKE A NOTE ON’T.” 


Ir is a bad plan, if you have been powerfully 
impressed by a thought, or scene, or event, and 
wi-h to preserve your impressions in their original 
vividness, not to make a record of them at once. 
Jmpres-ions are terribly evanescent things; you 
tiney, while subjected to their powerful intlaence, 
that nothing can be easier than to recall them at 
will; bat in afier-vears, when you try to do so, 
you find that it requires a greater effort than your 
memory is capable of. Even in a few days much 
ot the vigor, much of the raciness of an impres- 
sion disappears ; much of its lustre is viel off. 
Joepend upon it, it's the only way if you want to 
prese: ve them from corruption and decay; em- 
baim them at once in ink and paper. Grav, the 
poet, in one of his ietters has some adne@:able 
observations on the wisdom of a man’s imme- 
diately embodying in writing the notions and 
feelings raised in his mind by.a place or event, 
if he would wish to recall them to himself or 
make them known to any one else at a future 
je iod. ‘*1 almost envy your last month,” he 
siy3, being in a very insipid situati:: myself; 
1.d desire you would not fail to sen | me some 
fu.viture for my Gothic apartment, which is very 
cvld at presenc. It will be tho easier task, as 
sa have nothing to do but transcribe your little 
red books, if they are not rubbed ont; for I con- 
clude you have not trusted every thing to mem- 
..\, Vhich is ten times worse than a lead-pencil. 
word fixed or near the. spot is worth 
i‘. cart-load of recollection. (When we trust to 


tue pic.ure Which objects draw of themselves on 
phans’ Fund ; Jarvis, Jr., and oth- 


cur nund, we deceive ourselves; without accn- 
rate and particular observation, itis but ill drawn 
at first; the outlines are soon blurred ; the colors 
every day grow faintes, and at last, when we 


would produce it.to any body, we are forced to | 
supply its defects with a few strokes of our gyn 
imagination ” 


GEN. VAN WYCK AND THE GET- 
TYSBURG SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


GeneraL Van Wrex, who has been laboring 
zealously in Congress to destroy the enterprise 
for giving a home to our disabled veterans, is 
an excellent type of that destructive class who 
may pull down but are unable to suggest the 
first idea for erecting a better structure. Lie is 
displeased with the Gettysbarg plan for building 
the needed asylum, but gives no hint of any 
better manner in which the desired end can be 
reached. He says the diamonds in the project 
are worthless stones—though the greatest dia- 
mond dealers in the country say the reverse— 
the farm a delusion, the yacht ** Henrietta” not 
worth an old song, and that the several large 
purses of greenbacks will prove mere ‘‘ fairy mo- 
ney” to the fortunate captors—glittering enough 
over night, but turning to dried leaves before the 
morning. He does not say, however, that the 
charter ot incorporation for the enterprise, said 
to have been granted by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature last year, is not a binding and valid char- 
ter; and, failing to say this, all the rest of his 
objections are mere leather and prunella. Here 
we have a charter for raising money to build a 
Soldiers’ Home on the battle-field of Gettysburg ; 
and, to accomplish this, authority is given for the 
distribution of prizes in the manner now pro- 
posed by G BEAVER, SICKEL, and the oth- 
er directors. It is against the manner, therefore, 
and not against the matter of this movement, 
that General Van Wreck, if at all, should direct’ 
his wrath. If he finds any of the prizes worth- 
less, let him urge that they be thrown overboard 
and others substituted. If the diamonds are only 
paste, kick them into the gutter, and let *‘ gems 
of purest ray serene’—pure and sparkling as 
Van Wyck's own virtue—take their place. If 
the money prizes are not enough, let them be 
doubled or trebled. If the yacht ‘* Henrietta” 
should only be rated at so much old junk, let 
her be scuttled wherever she may now lie, and 
let the finest steamer afloat be purchased to oc- 
cupy her position. All this can be done within 
the limits of the incorporating charter, and the 
people will not grudge the increased expense 
that gives assurance our disabled soldiers will be 
taken care of; but when General Van Wreck 
assails the charter itself, instead of the prizes 
now offered under its provisions, he is striking 
at the only practical plan now before the country 
through which the people may express their 
gratitude to those who were crippled in defense 
of the flag. 

If the United States were a monarchy or em- 
pire the matter of creating a Soldiers’ Home 
would be extremely simple, taking the form of 
an edict directing so much money to be raised 
by tax for that purpose ; but here this cannot be 
done, owing to State jealousies, local rivalries, 
and the inveterate spirit of corrupt jobbing which 
now infects every public work. Every delega- 
tion in Congress would only consent to the 
measure provided its own State should be as- 
signed as the location for the new asylum; or 
even if the bill were to pass with the requisiie 
appropriation, the spirit of jobbery would inter- 
pose such delays that all the sufferers would be. 
dead before the promised relief could reach 
them. What private enterprise can aecomplish 
in a year public jobbers would take twenty years 
and twenty times the same amount of money for 
completing; and it is eminently proper that in 
a work of national gratitude such as this the 
people should have the matter left entirely in 
their own hands, every member of the commu- 
nity being able to make a al assessment 
of from one dollar upward, just as each may see 
fit, according to his or her means and wishes. 

Lotteries, like every thing else, are not good 
per se, nor bad se, but must be judged in 
connection with their Object. Spain, Austria, 
and Prussia still raise a large portion of their 
revenue in this manner, and scarcely a civilized 
government on earth but has at one time or 
other resorted to this means of raising money 
for its necessities or grander ¢harities—finding 
it by all odds the least odious manner in which 
taxation can be imposed, Jt makes every man 
his own taxing-master, so that whether a dollar 
shall be given or ten ean be decided 
by no other decree than that of the individual 
donor. Looking at home also, is there to-day a 
charity fair, or fair for building a church in 
which, under the sanction of the clergy, and 
with the fairest and most pions of the gentler 
sex acting as ministering angels, the visitors are’ 
not requested to take chances in some very ex- 
travagant *‘rafiies” for the sake of promoting 
some pious object? ‘*It-is the cause, my soul, 
it is the cause,” that gives its complexion to 
every thing; and while we earnestly applaud the 
activity of the postal and police authorities in 
breaking up the swindling lottery and policy 
schemes conducted by sharpers for their person- 
al profit, we can not in any manner divine how 
& benevolent project, regularly chartered and 
conducted under responsible auspices for build- 
ing a soldiers’ home at Gettysburg, can come to 
be classed under the same condemnation. 

‘Turning back to our files we see that on the 
29th of January last an enterprise precisely sim- 
ilar to this Gettysburg project, but less than one 
fourth of its size, was drawn at the Cooper In- 
stitute in this city, the net proceeds being de- 
voted to founding a home for soldiers’ orphans. 
‘The distribution was made under the personal su- 
pervision of Major-Generals V ay Vist and Bar- 
Low, the latter then Secretury of State; Judge 
P. Dacv, ‘Treasurer of the soldiers’ Or- 


ers of equally high , while the basiness 


| Manager of that enterprise was the same who . 


now manager of the project which General V1‘ 
Wyck condemns. rom that enterprise ninety- 
nine thousand and odd hundred dollars were real- 
ized and duly paid over into the hands of Judge 


| 


| be 


Daty as treasurer for the soldiers’ orphans; so 
that here, as that scheme was less one 
fourth the size of this, we have fair assurance 
that certainly not less than four or five hundred 
thousand dollars, besides the land already pur- 
chased, will be turned over to the trustees fo 
building the Gettysburg Asylum. Perhaps the 
sum may be yet larger; but with every attack 
made upon it in Congress, or by the regular lot- 
tery and policy dealers, with whose profits it in- 
terferes, the expenses, of eourse, are increased 
and the difficulties magnified. The people, 
however, appear to have taken hold of it with 
a will; and until General Van Wyck can offer 
them some better means of raising a Soldiers’ 
Home it would be much wiser and more decent 
for the gallant General to hold his tongue. But 
whatever may be his course can make little dif- 
ference, for the asylum project is in the hands 
of men with whom there is no such word as fail, 
and, with the sympathies of the people once en- 
listed, our disabled veterans may rest secure that 
the Gettysburg Asylum will be built, and that 
right quickly. —New York Herald. 


Rern’s Parext Porato is an excellent con- 
trivance. Buit & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., have it for sale. 
See advertisement. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


/ 
Harper & Brortiers have now ready: 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves 
from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, 
from 1848 to 1861. ‘To which are prefixed 
and added Extracts from the same Journal 
giving an Account of Earlier Visits to Seot- 
land, and Tour’ in England and Ireland, and 
Yachting Excursions. Edited by Artur 
Hetrs. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $1 75. 


The charm of this volume is, in one word, its Inim- 
itable artlessness, and its extire freedom from preten- 
sion, affectation, and cant. These are marks of the 
highest breeding, and the highest breeding adds dig- 
nity and grace to the highest station....In the Jour- 
nais ull is natural and all is pure.—Edinburgh Review. 

They have the charm which perfect naturalness 
combined with exquisite gracefulness might give to 
another writer; but from their actual writer they 
have a far higher interest. They serve, as 
which was written for the pu of doing it 
serve, tu set before ber peopie the real tone of the life 
which their queen has been for so many years contin- 
ually leading ; its simplicity, its truthfulness, its — 
family affectionateness, its thorough sympathy with 
all around the royal persens who form the centre of 
the group, and avho, even in hours of unusual rest 


from public are still e in discharging 
family duties with a care and kindness which few 
households could and perbaps none surpass.— 


Quarterly Review. 

Since the Queen's belief in her own lack of li 
gifts is strongly on most will be in- 
clined to nete the evidence which 
Our own 
ground 


charm of lightness; and in all the Queen's writing 
there is a ness which compensates a reader for 
the absence of severer and more conscious art.—A the- 
neum. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. -The Early Years of 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
Compiled, under the Direction of Her Majes- 
ty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General the Hon. 

Grey. 
Edition. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, $2 00. 
Hanrre & wili send the above Works 


Mail, to of the United 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TRON WORKS, . 


FOURTEENTH STREET, serweex AVENUES B 
axp C, NEW YORK. 
D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


with their Sunuffa, Troches, and Inhalations only 
i touched. The 


‘reatise 25c. WILLIAM R. PRINCE, 


* FORGET 
TO SEND YOUR VALENTINE EARLY. 


te 
hese diseases forever. Ex lanatory ci ee 


CALL ON YOUR OLD FRIEND 
STRONG, NOW AT NO. 699 BROADWAY. 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT IN THE WORLD. 


UN! FUN!! FUN!!! Rich, and racy is the 
Fall offan. A live, 
52 column, 8 page paper. c vings. Poet- 
, Wit, Humor. It is ansurpassed. ine like it. 
ach Number will save $10 in doctor's bil 
reader. Only §0 cents for a whole year. A aplendid 
ft to every subecricer. Satisfaction 
imens 10 cents. Subseribe xow. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make all 
kinds of Pateut Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet Artie 
Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, Dye... 4 
hundreds of other articles in @ally demand 
made, and sold at age pee. Sent postpaid for % 
cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassan St., N. Y. 


G’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 
After Oil and Water-Color Paintings. 


PRI 
Album ot Caba. (four Pictures)........ $600 
Autumn 1% 
Autumn Leaves—Oak and Elm ............... - 10 
Wood Moseses and Ferns... 1890 
Bird's Nest and Lichens ........ 158 
Nime American Views 900 
Group of Chickens (after Tait)................ - 500 
Group Of Ducklings. 600 
roup Of Qualls. . ... BOO 
Six American Landeca 900 
Karly Autumn on Or 600 
Late Antumn in the White Mountains ....... 6 00 
(afer 
u 
The Linnet } panions: 
The Baby ; or, to the Bath . B 00 
The Sisters (com on to The Baby).......... 38 00 
The Poultry-Yard (after Lemmens) ............ 5 00 
Poultry Life—A (after “emmene) pair 
by G. Bossett ............. 800 
Flower Bouquet ...... 6 00 
Blackberries tn Vase. 6 00 
Co o's alena ee eee eee 10 00 
Under oe A Tree (by Niles) pair 
Rest on the ide (companion) OO 
Oherries and Basket (afier Granberry)......... 7 50 
Strawberries and Basket shor 
The Kid's (after Bruith)......... 6@ 
A in eed eee ee 6 
ee Sor “ Prand's Chromo; a Journal 
publications, ptions process 
Chromos, and distinguished Americans on 


CORNS BRIGGSs8 CURATIVE 
Je for Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing 
Nails, Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses al] other remedies. 
No more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights 
from Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing. 
Nails. Briggs’s Curative does net eat or burn, but 
soothes, softens, and heals all nee ailments. 

Sold by Druggiste and sent by mail, 60c. and $1 00. 
DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


EMI PORTANT to Maive awv New Hamrsaree 
Mzn. Sample copies of THE MAINE DEMOCRAT, 
the largest Family Newspaper in the United States, 
sent free. Best advertising medium in New England. 

CHAS. A. SHAW, lisher, Biddeford, Me. 


10 A DAY POR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
$ free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 
All the Family Sewing. 


Reversrate SEWING MACHINES 
afe’the cheapest reliable machines. The style sold at 
$25 00 will do all the family sewing. Send stamp for 
cireulars, or examine the different styles at the Bartlett 
Machine and Needle Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 

HOTOGRAPHS—All kinds. Samples, 25c. Address 
A. Seymour & Co., Box 27, on A, New York. 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
FEBRUARY, 1868. 

In the Number for January was commenced “‘ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love ." by Dinan Mvtocg 
Czuatx, Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 

The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 


It meets 
pleasin: 
Zion's 


instructing variety of r - 


recisely the ular taste, furnishing a 
an eading for 
erald, Boston. 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


EFarper’s Weekly. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘‘ The Moonstone,” a Novel, by Coins, 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” &c. 


The model newspaper of our country.—.V. Y. Even- 
e articles upon public qnestions which appear in 


Hagren’s form a remarkable series of brief 
essa ys.— Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


"s Bazar. 


ng published “* The Cord and Creese,” 


In it is now 


a Novel, by Jamxs 


The Bazak, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will become the Queen of American 


newspapers.— 


FOR PERIODICALS. 


One Year......$4 00 
Werxty, One Year...... 4 00 
Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 

Harper's Mae Weexty, and 

Bazan to ove address, for ove year, $10 00; or apy 


Copies for $20 00. . 

Bound Volames of the Maeazrve, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six 7 ar be yo 
: , postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Werx1.y, each containing the 
furnished for $7 00, freight 


ishers. 
Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a for the Werxty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 


terly, at the office w received. Sn ptions 
the Dominion of Canada must accompanied with 
% cents addi for the Maeazret, or 20 cents for 


the Weexty or Bazan, to pre-pay the United 
becribers to the Mae Waratr, or 

the Number with which 
when the term of sa 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In ordering the Macazrrr, the Werxty, or the 
Bazan, the name and address should be clearly wri'- 
ten. When the direction is to be Changed, both the 
old and the new one mast be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haneen & Brorurns fs prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be without loss to 
the sender. 


ror Apvsrrisre Prmroproa ts. 
Harper’ —Whole Page, ; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter saath or, for a less 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Fall of Fun—and an ex- | *P8¢e, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 


quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifully Colored, will 
sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents b 
HEPBURNE, Naseau $t., New York. 


| 


Al Weekly.— Inside Pages, ¢1 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar 00 per Line, each insertion, 


D DE free to address by 
oy L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
4 
than that pleasing natural difidence which is by 
4 every true artist when he veutures on a new path. 
- There is, indeed, a very great difference in style be- 
Ye tween the early and the later writing. What the 
ss Queen wrote at twenty-three is prettily girlish—ten- 
i der, sentimental, rather gashing—comipared with what 
' she wrote at forty-seven. Each style has its own 
| 
| 
| TEES 
| 
ad | 
Catarrh and Bronchitis. Never Cured. Reason Why. An Batra Copy of either the Maca WEEKLY, or | 
~ ey These fatal diseases, the parents of Censnmption, are | Bazan will be supplied gratia for ever; baud of Five 
: 
have no remedy for Catarrh and Scrofala combined, 
have never effected one cure. The only positive reme- 
% dies are Nature's Remedials from Planta, which I have 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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fepruary 15, 1868. | 


546 Broadway. 


“ In the hours of our Happiness and Prosperity let us remember the Unfortunate and Disabled 
Soldiers who saved us a Country and a Nationality.” —Lxuxcoun. 


GRAND POPULAR MOVEMENT 


TO ERECT THE 


GETTYSBURG ASYLUM 


FOR INVALID SOLDIERS, 
CHARTERED BY THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, MARCH 6, 1867. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


structures ever devoted to charity. Russia, Beams} 
cent retreats fur the unfortunate Soldiers. Monare 


mon country in the hour of her deep distress. We pledged to hom our a gratityde, amd now those 
. e ve perf 

we enjoy the resnit of their sacrifices: we must not be recreant to our ob ations. Let we 

ringle doliar to this purpose, and the Gettysburg Asylam will afford the 

will be honored by the nubié Institution. 

THE LAND HAS BEEN PURCHASED 
By this Association, and Ten Thousand Dollars have already beep paid toward the sag of the Bat- 
tle-Ground ; abont thirty acrea (adjoining the site of Genera! Meade’s Headquarters) have been set apart for 


the uses of the Asy 
SBPECIAL NOTICE. ite 
At a meet of the Inco ore, held in the City of Philadelphia, January 10, 1868, ft was Resolved, that 
General James A. Braveun, President. 


Lieut. Groner B. Benern, Secretary. Honartto G. Stcxen, Treasurer. 


We hereby certify that we have examfned the Diamond Goods, Pearls, Emeralds, Rubies, and other precious 
Stunes, a3 described in the list, and find them ail geunine. 
Hen te Bnos., Diamond Importers, 26 Maiden Lane, New York. 
J. Hermann, Diamond Setter, 394 Broome Street, New York. 
Flaving perfect confidence in the integrity of your enterprise, and heartily yo your noble object, it 
affurds me pleasure to tender you gratuitously the use of my show-window for the dizplay of your diamonds. 
Joun N. Gent, 513 Broadway. 


From the Postmaster General of the United States. A 
I recommend to all Postmasters that they shall aid this truly benevolent and patriotic enterie. 
A. W. Rawpatt. 
Turascry Derpartwent, Orrioe oF Revenve. 
Whereas, the Supervisors of the Gettysburg Asylum for Invalid Soldiers have made due application to John 
Hi. Dieh), Collector of luternal Revenue for the Second Collection District of the State of Pennsylvania, for 
-ermission to hold a Gift Festival, and presented to him satisfactory evidence that the proceeds of said Gift 
Festival will be devoted to charitable uses ; 
Hermiasion ig hereby granted to the said Supervisors to hold such Gift Festival, exempt from all charge, 
whether from special tax or other duty in respect to said Gift Festival. E. A. Roiuns Comarissioner. 


Having labored for three years to erect a Home for our Crippled Veterans, and having passed a bill for that . 


purpose in the New York Legislature incorporating some ene hundred of our best citizens as directors—but 
under which bij] po action bas been had, from that time to this—and —— at and bg necessity 
of the case, the shame of leaving our disabled veterans to starve or beg, I y most y endorse 
your enterprise, and it shall have all the aid of my tougue, pen, aud influence. 
Very truly yours, Cuas. G. Hatprxe. 

Fully sym izing with 


t great object, I tender you, gratuitously, the services of my Full Orchestra 
on the occasion uf aie Festival at Irving Hail. Tueopo 


we Tuomas. 
In order to promote public confidence in the highest > and for the fartherance of this creat object, the 
Association nas decided to —— the $200,000 Worth of Diamonds on public exhibition in the show-window of 
the large Fur and Hat Establishment of John N. Geniv, No.513 Broadway (under the St. Nicholas Hotel), N. Y. 
Tne world-renowned Yacht Henrietta has aleo been purchased. . 
There will be 1,2u0,000 tickets issued at one dollar each, admitting the holders to the Fair and both of the 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS: 


One at IRVING HALL, New York, Saturday evening, February 8, 1868, and one at 
HORTICULTURAL UALL, Philadelphia, Suturday evening, Feb 22, 1868, on which latter occasion a 
lommittee of ptomifinent citizens will be selected to associate with the Manayemeut in making thé distribu- 
tiou, before the audience at the PRESENTATION FAIR to commence on Monday, February 24th, at 10 


<*clock, A.M., at Horticultural all. 


$641,950 in Valuable Presents 


¥ ll be distributed among the Ticket-Holders, in accordance with the Charter and the following 
SCHEDULE OF AWARDS. 
No. A. 1 Present in United States Greenbacks, 


!. 1 Present in Greenbacks...............+.. $30,000, 54. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring........... $1,500 
L. 1 Present in Greenbacks.............. «+++ 30,000; 55; 1 Diamond Single Stome Stud............ 1,60” 
8. 1 Yacht, the famous Menrietta™ ........ 60,000; 56. 1 Diamond Bracelet 1,500 
4. 1 Diamond Necklace, 48 Brilliants........ 30,000; 57. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring........ --.. 1,600 
5. 1 Diamond Breoch end Ear-rings (all large 58. 1 Diamond Cluster Rimg................. 1,600 
diamonds) 25,000; 50, 1 Camel's Hair Shawl................... 1,500 
6. 1 Diamond Brooch Rar-rings large 60. 1 Choice Emerald Stud ............ 1,500 
diamonds) ...... ba 00s 5,000; 61. 1 Single Stone Ring ..................... 1,500 
7. 1 Diamond Brooch and 15,000 | 62. 1 Single Stone Pin........... 1,500 
8. 1 Diamond Necklace, 28 Brilliante, Star 63. 1 Clnster Brooch - 1,500 
9. 1 Dia ce, 29 Brilliants,....... 17,000] 1 Pair - Single Stone Ear- 800 
10. 1 Diamond in Silver (large dia- 66. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... 800 
monGs T7000). 67. 1 Diamond and Emerald Ciuster Ring... 
11. 1 Diamond Slide, 1% Britiiants............ 6,000) 68. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet, Ear- 
12. 1 Diamond Cluster Breoth ........... 6,000 800 
iu. 1 Diamond Cineter Brooch .......... 8,000) GD. 1 Camel's Hair Shawl.................... 800 
i+. 1 Diamowd and Pearl Cameo Bracelet, 70. 1 Diamond and Ruby Three Stone Ring . 800 
Brooch, and Har-rings ...........+-+- - 600; T1. 1 Diamond and Emeraid Ciuster Ring ... 300 
15. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ............ 4,000; 72. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch............... 800 
16. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............. 4,000; 78. 1 Pair Diamond Cluster Stnds ........... 600 
17. 1 Diamond Cluster Brouch...............: 4,000; 74. 1 Gent's Gold Watch and Heavy Ohain .. 600 
15. 1 Diamond Cinster Bracelet .............. 4,000 | 75. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring, Star setting 600 
19. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch and Ear-rivgs. 4,000} 76. 1 Diamond Garnet Cluster Ring severeces 500 
20. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............. 4,000} 77. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin....... eovees 500) 
‘1. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ............... 4000] 73. 1 Emerald Knob................. 500 
22. 1 Diamond Single Stone Scarf Pin........ 4,000] 79. 1 Pair Diamond and Ruby Ear-Rings.... 600 
“3. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch .............+- 4,000; 1 Diamond Cluster 400 
24. 1 Diamond Chaster Bracelet ........ sesee+ 4000} 81. 1 Diamond and Emeraid Stem Pin ...... 400 
‘. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ............ 8,600; 82. 1 Ladies’ Diamond Set Watch........... 400 
i. 1 Diamond Emerald Cluster Brooch ..... . 8,500| S85. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... 850 
T. 1 Pearl Necklace 8,500; S84. 1 Gold Watch............... B00 
1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings .. 3,500; 8. 1 Diamond and Opal Ring............... 250 
. 1 Diamond Cross. ............. 8,000; 86. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............ 150 
1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 3,000| 87. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ..... corres 150 
. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin. ............. 8,000; 88. 1 Diamond Three Stone 160 
4. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings... 38,000; 89. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............ 150 
‘. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 8,000; 90. 1 Pearl Sciirf Pim ....+...0.000-se000ee Roe 150 
‘4 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 000; 91. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring................ ° 10 
+>. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stove Studs....... 3,000) 92. 1 Diamond Single Stone se etrgaeceoce 150 
+6. 1 Diamond Brooch (in Bilver)........-.-.. 5,000; 938. 1 Gent's Diamond and Amethyst Ring .. 150 
27. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ...........-... 8,000; 94. 1 Diamond Cluster Pin ...............<.. ‘100 
J3. 1 Diamond Slagle Stone Pin.............. 8,000! 95. 1 Cameo & Pearl Brooch and Ear-Rings. 100 
1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............ 8,000) 96. 1 Cameo Brooch... 100 
1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ............ --» 2,600) 97. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ....... 100 
‘l. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ..... ecescce 2,500; 98. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring................. lou 
‘2. 1 Diamond and Emerald Brooch.......... 2,500; 99. 1 Ladies’ Gold Watch.................... 100 
. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pim. .........- --» 2,600) 100. 1 Coral Brooch and Ear-Rings........... wo 
is. 1 Pearl Breast-Pin, Ear-Riugs, and Head 101. 1 Pair Garnet Sleeve Buitons............ 100 
Ornament, ... 102. 1 Gold and Peari Scarf Pin .............. 50 
» 1 Diamond Single Stone Pim.............. 2500) 108. 1 Emerald Scarf Pin..................... 50 
. 1 Diamond Cross. ............... 2,500 | 104. 1 Emerald Scarf Pin ................... ee 50 
+. 1 Diamond and Emerald Ornament,,..... 2,500 | 106—1104. 1000 Copies of the splendidly illus- 
‘+. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 2,500 trated Presentation Work entitied the 
+’. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ............ 2,000 “ Tribute-Book,” at $20 each ........ 20,000 
‘4, 1 Diamond Claster Stem Pin ...:........ . 1,500) 1105—2104. 1000 Photograph Albums, at $5... 5,000 
vi. 1 Single Stone Diamond Ring ............ 1,500 | Also 120,000 Cash Presents, $1 each .......... 120,000 
52. 1 Diamond Croes........... 1,500) Making in the Agcregate 122,104 Presents, val- 
53. 1 Pair Diamond Cluster Bar-Rings ...... 1,500! aces $641, 
HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 
Orders may be sent to ns in ered letters or post-office orders, in sums from $1 to $25 at our risk. 
Larger amounts should be sent in or by Express at the following Club Rates: 
5 Tickets to ome address................$ 4580| 40 Tickets to ome‘address......... eoaber $35 00 
20 eee eee 1T 100 “ ee 385 00 


Address ali orders and communications to 
GETTYSBURG ASYLUM ASSOCIATION, 
546 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1196 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1, CORY BROS., AGENTS. 


| 


C.E. COLLINS & CO., Removed from 42 to 37 and 39 Nassau St., Opposite the P. 0. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY 


warranted by special certificate to keep accurate 
small sum any one can have an excell 


ent watch, equal in a 
costing $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discove-ed composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like gold im appearance, keeping its cvlor as 
long a8 Worn, and as well 

watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jewel! 
and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
and time. Fur appearance, durability, and time they have never 
been equaled by watches costing five times as much. Each une 
e. Price $15. Gentlemen's and La 


finished as the best gold ones. These 


dies’ sizes. For this 
for time, as a gold one 


rance, and as 
s sent to any part of the 


United States by express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bilis can be paid when the goods aie 
delivered by the express. Customers must pay atv the express charges. 


C.5.COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. ¥Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 


HE COMBINED ANNUALS of PHRE- 
NOLOGY and PHYSIOGNOMY, for 1865-46-7 

and 1868. One volume, 200 pages, 200 illustrations, 
containing: The Races of Men, with portraits; Cause 
and Cure for Stammering and Siuttering; also of 
Bashfulnesa, Diffidence, and Timidity, and of Jea)- 
ousy; Influence of Marriage on Morais; Effects of 
Marri of Cousins ; Portraits of en, States- 
men xers, Indians, Negroes, &c., ing John- 
son, Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Brigham Young, Brich', 
Cobden, Cari Rev. Dr. Pusey, Martinean, Froude 
Thiers, Rus ingsley, Disraeli, Vietor Hugo, and 
many others, <A ITAL HAND -BOOK, with 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read Them.” Sent 
R. WELLS, 


Pavlisher, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 


Star and Comet 
KBROSENE 
Burners & Chimneys. 

THE HANDIEST — 

AND BEST. 

No EXPLOSION can 
take place where these 
Burners are used. 

Sexp ror 


$3 for sample dozen, 
. well packed. 


F. R. DOMINICK, 
893 Hudaon St., New York City. 


WATCH FOR $1.—The MAGNETIC TIME IN- 
DICATOR and Compass, in a neat case, with a 
glass shade, steel and German silver works, whiie en- 
ameled dial, ordinary watch size, sonnd and eservicea- 
ble. Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order for two years. Where satisfaction is not given, 
the money will be returned. Sent postpaid for $1; 3 
for$2,by HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N.H. 


THE CHRISTIAN, 60 CENTS, 


A large, live, 8-page Monthly Religious and Family 
paper, containing facts, incidents, tales, sketches, mu- 
sic, poetry, true stories, pictures, reading for young, 
old, enints, sinners, one aud all. No sectarianisin, con- 
troversy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent medicines. 60 
cts. a year; 10 copies for $5. For Sunday Schuols, 19 
co $4. Send 10 cts. for 8 specimens before you 
forget it. Vol. IIL begins Jan., 638. 1000 pages new, 
live Tracts for $1. Address, L. HASTINGS, 
Tract Repository, 19 Lindall Street, BOSTUN, Mass. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panyiug it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and a Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 


men books of t ents, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Con t Street, New York. 


REATEST WONDER and Miracle of the age. 25 
cents a Package; $2 dozen packages. 
W C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


of Union Generals sent postpaid 
100 for 25 cts.; 50 Photographs of Rebe Officers 
for 25 cts. ; 100 Female Beauties for 25 cts. ; 100 Actors 
for 25 cts. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 


TO 
Kitchen and Flower Garden. 
NOW READY. 


A Descriptive Worx of 140 pages, fally Mustrated 
with a beautiful and 100 engraving 
containing a list of over varieties of Flower ne 
Vegetable Seeds; also, 100 ‘Varieties of the choicest 
French Hybrid Gladiofus All the novelties, buth of 
the Flower and Veyetuble, for 1868, will be found de- 
scribed in the above work. 

The following testimonials are unsolicited by ne, 
and cap be multiplied by hundreds: 

From Mr. John Masters, Waukeecan, Tl. —“ Your 
Gceipr came safe, Gnd pleases me much; it is tLe 
beat I ever saw.” 

From Mre. EB. Pi ld, East Sanbornton, Beikn- p 
Co., N. H.—** It is with great satisfaction and p’ea-ur< I 
have studied your Amarrtr’s Going. Ihave eteencd 
ithighly. Its pages are fuil of valuable infurmaticn, 
reliable, plain, and practical, and aitractively con- 
veyed—just what every new beginner wan..." 

m 7’. Hill, Oakland Cottage, Yonkave, V. Y., March 

2, 1867.—“ It ie withont exception the best arranged, 
useful, instructive work have s@en, for amaieu:s 
especially.” 

rom Misa D.W. Miller, Winchester, Randolph Co., Ind. 
—‘‘I have received your fur the blower and 
Kitchen Garden, for which you have my sincere 
thanks. Itis very valuable for ail who wish to cuiti- 
vate Flowers and Vegetables. But praise from me 
needless; it must recommend itself tv any one.” 

From Mr. B. F. Staniz;, Greenville, 8. C., March 17, 
1867.—“* Thanks for your Amatecs Gripe. It is 
deed pleasant, naeful, and in-tractive.” 

ey cloth, three co ored plates, price. 
postpaid, cts.: in paper covers, postpaid, cts. 
Address WASHBURN & CQ., Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Manual of Instruction in the art of 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


With a description of the ey toole and appa- 
rains, and directions for their nee. ith Dinstra'fons. 
Sent free by mail, on receipt of 50 cents, by the pub- 
lisher, JOSEPH WATSON, 55 Water Street, Boston. 


OVEY & CO.'S Illustrated Guide to the Flower 
and Vegetable Garden, for 1868, is now ready— 
contain 140 paces of small type; iliustrated with 
80 new aud beautiful ergraviugs of the most popular 
and showy Flowers and novelties, with fal! ——— 
tions of nearly 2500 Varieties of Flower and Veyetabie 
Seeds, accompanied with complete practical directions 
for their cultivation and treatment, and a colored 
plate. Mailed free to all applicauta on the receipt of 
25 cents. Address, HOVEY & CO., 58 North Market 
Street, Boston. 


AGENTS, M. Waexer & Co., Marshall, Mich., will 
pay you $20 to $40 week and expevees, to rel] heir 
new and valuable inventions. Particulars treut free. 


SSAYS FOR YOUNG MEN on Errors and Abures 
incident to Youth and Early Mauhbood, with the 
Humane View of Treatment and Cure. Sent by mail, 
free of o—. Address, HOWARD ASSOCIATION, 
Box P, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY ros Youre Lavpirs, 
Bridgeport, Coun. Address, Miss Emily Nelsva. 


The GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these — cargoes of Black and Ja 
invoices of the finest quality of n Teas from the 


oynue districts of C 


hina, w are valed fur tine- 


ness and delicacy of favor, which they are selling at the following prices: 
OOLONG (black), SOc., G0c., T0c., SUc., 90c., best $1 BD. 


IXED ( 


YOUNG HYSON (green), 50c., 60¢ 


] 
IM PERIAL 
UNCOLORED J 


M p and black), Gfc., T0c., Svc., 90c., best $1 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST 566c., G0c., T0c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10 
reen), S0c., GO0c., Tic., 90., $1, $1 70, 


Suc., We., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


AN Se., $1, $1 10, best $1 BB 
GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c:, 
Families who use large quantities of 


B0¢., 35c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding. House Keepers, and 
Coffee, can economize in that article by using our 


reoch Breakfast and 


Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give periect satisfaction. 
Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we eell to entire eqtisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within a days, et nave the money refunded. y 


Through our system of supp 


ng Clubs throughout the country, cousumers in all parts of the United States 


can receive their Teas at the same prices (with Lae small additional expense of tranaportation) as though (Ley 


bought them at our warehouses in this city. 


y 
Some parties — of us how they shall proceed to get np aclub. The answer ie simply this: Let each 


person wishing to 


oin in a club say how mach tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 


our Price List, as published in the paper or in onr cireulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the cinb is complete send it to us by — we will put each party’s goods in separute 


packages, and mark the name upon them, 


with the cost, so 


re need be no confusion In their distribution 


—each party getting exactly what he orders, and uo more. The cust of transportation the membere of the 


club can divide equitably among themselves. 
he funds to pay for the good: 


ed, eend the goods by E 
bat we will be as liberal as we can afford. 


s ordered can be sent b 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the cinb. Or, if the amount ordeie 
er pene be “ collect wll 
‘Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 

- We send no complimentary package for Clubs 


exceed $30, we will, If de- 


getting mp the Club. Onur rofits are smal) 
less than $90. 


drafts on New York, by pease money orders, or 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduee the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have uo branches, and do not, im any cas, a0- 


thorize the use of our name. 


Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 


ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
| Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. . 
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The object of this Association is t» provide, by pablic exertion, a NATIONAL HOME for our disabled 
Soldiers, to.erect an asylum fur those wa,., in their patriotism have served their Country at the expense of 
their health and happiness; who, tn the battie for the Nation's iff were maimed, and are now in bie of 
working for their own maintenance. France has her Hotel Des Invalides where rest the ashes of the great | 
Napoleon: England ber Greeuwich and Chelsea Hospitals, the former being one of the finest architectmral 
and in fact, pearly all European Countries have maguifi- 
les provide for the alleviation of the suffering caused by 
war, Dal free, prosperous, RerusLicay America has no place for ber crippled and sick Soldiers bat the 
| 
of | 
\\ 4, 
| 
pan 
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